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The Easter Convention 


“TEE TEE LTT TE ET 


Edmonton, April 10 - 14 


THE FOLLOWING OUTSTANDING EDUCATIONISTS 
WILL PARTICIPATE: 


LOIS HAYDEN MEEK, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 

formerly director of the Child Development Institute of Teachers 

College, and national authority on child development, nursery schools, 
and parent education. 

RALPH TYLER, Dean of the School of Education, University of 
Chicago, and chairman of the Committee on Evaluation of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

ALICE V. KELIHER, chairman of the Commission on Human 
Relations of the Progressive Education Association; author of 
“Life and Growth”. 

HOWARD LANE, Professor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; a nationally known leader in elementary education. 
HILDA TABA, member of staff on Committee on Evaluation 
of the Progressive Education Association. 

WILFRED EBERHART, Committee on Evaluation of the 
Progressive Education Association. 

MAURICE L. HARTUNG, Commission on the Secondary 
School Curriculum of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion. 


LOUIS HEIL, University of Chicago. 
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REMEMBER THE MARK SET: 


Two Thousand in Attendance 


Table of Contents on Page 4 








St. Valentine's Day 
February 14th 


A Valentine Programme is a welcome break in 
the school routine. One of these books will help. 


Complete Valentine Book—Contents: Drills, 
Songs, Pantomimes, Plays, Recitations, and Tab- 
leaux. Postpaid 


Tip-Top Valentine Book—Recitations, Dialogues, 
Exercises, Games, Stunts, etc. (postpaid) ....50c 


Valentine Decorated Crepe, per fold 
Valentine Seals, Cutouts, etc., pkg. .......... 10c 
Valentine Cutout Book (postpaid) 


Material for Making Valentines, per box ..20c, 50c 


ENTERPRISES 


A proper amount of material is essential for 
these. See page 47 in my catalogue No. 24 for lists 
of Enterprises suitable for Divisions I and II. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 











Western Ganada Institute Limited 


236 8th Avenue West 


CALGARY ALBERTA 


To Teachers of Geology: 


We suggest that you investigate our col- 
lection of Fossils, Rocks and Minerals. 
Gathered in Alberta and British Columbia 
by R. W. Gould, B.A., and identified by Dr. 
P. S. Warren of Alberta University, this col- 
lection will be a permanent and invaluable 
aid to teaching. 


Fully described in our Catalogue and on 
display at Osborne’s in Calgary and Moyer’s 
in Edmonton. 





Price, postpaid 


(Write for our free Catalogue) 





saiheiabes OF ciaine 
SUMMER SESSION, 1939... .. July 3 - August 12 


The following courses are to be offered at the next Summer Session: 


Special Courses 


Course in the Psychology and Supervision of Reading. 


Course in French Conversation 


Junior Courses 
Chemistry 1 
English 2 
French 2 


Senior Courses 
Chemistry 40 
Christian Apologetics 
Classics in English 50 
Education 54 


German. 1 
History 4 
Latin 2-4 


Education 56 
English 63 
History 58 


Mathematics 40 


Philosophy 3 Zoology 1 
Physics 7 


Political Economy 1 


Mathematics 41 
Philosophy 57 
Physics 50 

Political Economy 64 


Psychology 52 


Under the new regulations, it is important to register early and obtain for each 
course directions concerning the necessary preparation. 


Complete information will be found in the University Summer Session Announce- 
ment, which may be obtained from the Registrar of the University of Alberta. 


E. W. SHELDON, 
Director, University Summer Session. 
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EDITORIAL 


Volume XIX 


TEACHERS-IN-TRAINING HAMPERED 


S SUGGESTED in our last issue the present set-up 
of the School of Education does not enable the 
Department to fulfil its function to supply ade- 
quately the Province with teachers for high school 
work. It is contended, for example, that the fact students 
intending to take up high school teaching and their not 
having any contact with the School of Education until 
after graduation, results in a too heavy load required 
to be borne in the School of Education year, with its 
consequent discouragement to the would-be teachers 
and its drastic paring down of numbers of those special- 
ly trained for high school work. Thus many promising 
graduates are lost to teaching altogether or take their 
arts degree and elect to enter one or other of the Normal 
Schools where obviously the training is directed to 
the public rather than to the high school end. It may 
be that if the present conditions continue the Depart- 
ment ‘of Education may feel itself impelled to ignore to 
a considerable extent the University as the institution 
for training high school teachers and revert to the dis- 
carded policy of special classes in the Normal Schools 
for University graduates. And who could blame the 
Department for so doing when the fact stares them in 
the face that University students are kept away from 
their School of Education which now trains but 25 to 
30 high school teachers each year instead of the annual 
provincial need of 60. 
* + 
T MIGHT be urged that the School of Education train- 
ing course could be lightened considerably and so 
eliminate one obstacle to a higher enrolment. But on 
the face of it, would not that be an unanswerable admis- 
sion that the University is not particularly concerned 
about the standard of training of those whose product 
will compose the student body of their own Institution? 
There may be more in that suggestion than appears 
on the surface. It used to be considered in the dark 
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ages (by the way, not so very many years ago) that the 
ordinary dame school could give all that was necessary 
to its young charges, or that the crippled and retired 
drill sergeant who knew his “Three R’s” was the ideal 
schoolmaster. Since then however, thank goodness, state 
educational authorities have taken a hand in the busi- 
ness of education and, unquestionably rightly so, laid 
down more exacting requirements in the way of academ- 
ic and professional equipment of those entrusted with 
the training of school children, more particularly of 


secondary students. 
ez £ % 


HIS tendency towards higher standards for teachers 
must and will continue to increase. It seems to us 
that our University authorities should be the last 

people to place obstacles in the way of progress in this 
regard either by acts of commission or omission, the 
latter possibly the more difficult to grapple with. 

In Alberta and generally throughout the world the 
courses of studies are under process of radical revision. 
In our province the extra courses demanded of inter- 
mediate and high school teachers require much addition- 
al time during their period of training, in order to take 
care of the needs of the new optional subjects. Surely no 
sound educationist could do other than admit that if a 
School of Education exists it should be possible to pro- 
vide an adequate education programme for high school 
teachers-in-training. At present this is not possible, for 
its personnel has little or no chance of being contacted 
by the School of Education itself, and the type of train- 
ing now being given is suffering because of present re- 
strictions. A minimum of time is now being spent on 
lectures and practice. Exclusive of lesson preparation 
teaching is thirty-one hours per week. Something much 
better could be arranged by a Faculty of Education 
without any lowering of standards whatsoever—there 
must be raising rather than lowering of standards. 
Neither can we see how the requirements of the Arts 











Faculty could not be met, as the students would follow 
to completion their programme in the Faculty of Edu- 
cation without any material addition to the staff. 


There need not necessarily be any new extra courses 
given in the School of Education; the only thing neces- 
sary to be worked out would be a proper integration of 
courses and practice teaching periods, the latter being 
spread over two or more years, instead of being 
crammed into one School of Education year. It is urged 
that this cannot be done under the present set-up, with 
the School of Education dominated by the Faculty of 
Arts rather than by the Faculty of Education. Only by 
the establishment of a Faculty of Education guiding and 
influencing its students throughout their whole Univer- 
sity course can this be satisfactorily accomplished. 


HE Department of Education, through its Normal 
schools has “washed its hands” with respect to 
training any teachers beyond Grade X, thus leav- 

ing with the University the exclusive responsibility of 
training all future high school teachers, and through 
the Summer School, the preparation of teachers to 
teach the options. In consideration of these facts, the 
establishment of a Faculty of Education assumes the 
rank of paramount importance. Left with the serious 
responsibility, the University owes it to Department, 
teaching profession, school boards, pupils, parents of 


pupils, taxpayers—in fact, to the Province which main- 
tains the University financially in largest part—to do 
its job properly. It is of sufficient public importance to 
require that its necessities supersede any matters of 
convenience or inclination of any faculty or any mem- 
bers thereof, who might be affected by the essential 


reform. 
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NO INSURANCE — NO CASH 


OT infrequently inquiries are made of us respect- 

ing the liability or otherwise of a school board in 

case of losses from burglary or fire of the teacher’s 
books, clothing or other belongings left in the school- 
room or teacherage. The insurance policy of the school 
board does not cover any property other than that of 
the school board itself, so that in such cases mentioned 
above the teacher suffers total loss, unless he has his per- 
sonal property covered by a policy taken out in his own 
name. Certain companies therefore, at our request, are 
acquainting teachers of this fact through our adver- 
tising columns. 


Have you made arrangements to be at the Easter 
Convention? No earnest teacher who can possibly 


attend can afford to be absent. Special billeting 
arrangements are being made. 








PRESIDENT'S NEWS LETTER » » » 


News of Canadian Teachers’ Federation 

We are now at the middle of our Federation year, and 
believing that you would like to know what has been taking 
place, I shall comment upon a few executive activities. 


MAJOR PROJECT FOR 1938-39 

It was decided in Winnipeg in August last that the major 
topic of the 1939 Conference would be “Salary Schedules and 
Problems of Negotiation”. The President immediately gave 
the Research Committee the task of gathering data for our 
Conference. The Research Committee reports that all prov- 
inces are co-operating and that a fairly comprehensive report 
may be expected. 


In view of the fact that the General Secretary will be 
very busy with this report in the weeks immediately preced- 
ing the Conference, the Executive requests that the regular 
provincia] reports be filed with the Secretary not later than 
the end of May and that each report be accompanied by a 
résumé covering those policies and problems which are to be 
discussed by the Conference. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


It is a real pleasure to report that efforts to have a re- 
search council formed are at last meeting with success. The 
C.T.F. has been working in full co-operation with the C.N.E.A. 
(Canada and Newfoundland Education Association) during 
the last three years. The C.N.E.A. instructed its incoming 
executive in August to proceed if possible with the forma- 
tion of a research council. As President of the C.N.E.A., 
Deputy Minister McNally has shown keen interest in this 
undertaking. He called together in Toronto on January 28rd 
and 24th a sub-committee of the C.N.E.A. Executive repre- 
sentative of provincial governments, university schools of 
education, and the Can. Teachers’ Federation. The advisory 
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committee appointed a Canadian Council for Educational Re- 
search. The Council consists of seven members: Major King 
of Victoria representing British Columbia; Dr. Quance of 
Saskatoon representing the Prairie Provinces; Dr. Sandiford 
of Toronto representing Ontario; Father Leo representing 
Quebec; H. P. Moffatt representing the Maritimes; Dr. Rob- 
bins of the Bureau of Education, Department of Statistics; 
and Dr. LaZerte (chairman) representing the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. Each province will be asked to appoint 
an advisory council through whom the central council may 
contact the workers in each province. A certain amount of 
money is now pledged for the work of the Council and efforts 
are being made at the present time to supplement this fund. 
It appears quite certain that before many months have 
passed the Council will be receiving applications for scholar- 
ships, evaluating research topics submitted, assigning pro- 
jects and supervising the work. A few topics that the Coun- 
cil thought to be of major importance are the following: 


(1) A study of relations between the school systems and 
occupations; to include: 
(a) collection of occupational information. 
(b) relationship of high school work to the occupa- 
tional situation. 
(c) preparation of instructional material (visual and 
otherwise) on occupational information. 


(2) A study of the effectiveness of instruction by corre- 
spondence with a view to ascertaining the grades and 
subjects in which it is applicable, and the most effec- 
tive methods of instruction. 


(8) Investigations in the field of teacher training: 
(a) Selection; 

(b) Curriculum; 

(c) Techniques of instruction. 
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(4) The selective character of Canadian education. e 

(5) Co-operative research in the development of tests and 
examinations designed to measure the outcomes of 
modern programmes of study. 

(6) The development of educational records which will give 
the maximum amount of useful information and facili- 
tate the scientific study of education. 

(7) A study of the effectiveness and practicability of in- 
struction by means of radio and visual material. 

(8) To give assistance to individuals, groups, or institutions 
for the conducting of research on topics approved and 
authorized by the Council. 


PENSIONS 

The Secretary of the Ontario Teachers’ Council has 
urged repeatedly that some suction be taken to secure 
mutual exchange privileges among the provinces in regard 
to credit for pensions. The General Secretary is now asking 
each Provincial Association to {study this question and 
advise its delegates to the 1939 Conference what action they 
should recommend. At its next meeting on August 2nd the 
C.T.F. will appoint a Pensions Committee to consider the 
provincial recommendations and submit a policy for the 
approval of the C.T.F. Conference. This definite recom- 
mendation will be laid before all Provincial Pension Boards 
in September. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
Mr. McMullen, President of the P.A.P.T. and a director 
of the National Film Institute, has asked that a committee 
be formed to study and report upon all matters relating to 
visual education. Executive members are being asked to 
forward names of provincial representatives to Secretary 
Crutchfield. 
EDUCATION WEEK 
It is difficult to evaluate Education Week activities 
across Canada as much splendid work does not come to the 
attention of members outside the particular provinces or 
areas. Two or three provinces are doing particularly good 
work this year. 


SASKATCHEWAN RELIEF 
Ontario continues to send help to teachers is Saskat- 
chewan. The Executive has had little contact with what is 
being done. Past President Lewis’s organization of last year 
is still carrying on. 


GENERAL POLICY 


Several times this year your Executive has been asked 
to sponsor various projects or give aid to certain worthy 


causes which are interesting other bodies, if not the general 
public. Because we have not given aid, I feel that a word 
of explanation is necessary. Our general policy appears to 
be quite clear-cut, namely,the C.T.F. exists primarily for the 
purpose of improving education and the status of teachers 
in Canada. We must not be too ready to participate in other 
worthy enterprises. We are not selfish but our altruism is 
exercised within a prescribed area of operation. Adherence 
to this basic principle is the cause of our refusal to act 
upon many fine suggestions that have been forwarded. 
Among the requests are the following: That the C.T.F. 
protest to the Dominion Government against the persecu- 
tion of Jews and other minorities in Germany; that the 
C.T.F. request the Dominion Government to allow refugees 
free entry into Canada provided they are cared for by the 
Jews already in Canada; that the C.T.F. sponsor the re- 
search activities of the Psychological Institute of Montreal, 
to the extent of encouraging Federation members to assist 
in the gathering of data for the Institute; that to com- 
memorate the visit of the King and Queen to Canada, funds 
for a commemorative scholarship be provided by the C.T.F. 
by collecting one cent from each child in all Canadian 
schools. 


ACTION ON C.T.F. RESOLUTIONS 


Together with a committee of the C.N.E.A. your execu- 
tive representative interviewed the Federal departments 
concerned in an attempt to secure a reduction in the postal 
rates on library books and the elimination of: customs duties 
on all intelligence, attainment, aptitude and personality 
tests imported from the United States for use in Canadian 
schools. No definite report can be given on this matter until 
August. 


Vice-President F. N. Stephen has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee to press for the establishment of na- 
tional scholarships. The undergraduate student body of 
Canadian universities is making a similar request and it is 
hoped that a general appeal may be possible. 


Your Executive is pleased with the co-operation given 
by all Provincial Associations and we thank particularly the 
representatives on the Research Committee for the work 
which they have so willingly undertaken in preparation for 
the 1939 Conference. 


Yours fraternally, 


M. E. LaZERTE, President. 





The A.T.A. Library 


The following books are at present on the shelves of the 
A.T.A. Library and may be obtained by sending a request for 
the required title to the Alberta Teachers’ Association 
Library, Imperial Bank Building, Edmonton, Alberta. 


Employment Research—L. C. Marsh. 

The Culture of Cities—Lewis Mumford. 

Middletown—R. S. and H. M. Lynd. 

Middletown in Transition—R. S. and H. M. Lynd. 

Social Organization—C. H. Cooley. 

An Introductory Sociology—K. Young. 

Social Change—W. F. Ogburn. 

Teaching the Social Studies—E. Dawson. 

Teaching the Social Studies—E. B. Wesley. 

The New History and the Social Studies—Harry E. 
Barnes. 2 

Psychology of Elementary School Subjects—S. C. 
Garrison and R. C. Garrison. 


February, 1939 


In addition to the book service offered, the A.T.A. Library 
can also supply the teachers with periodicals and pamphlets 
published by educational groups and teachers’ associations 
throughout the world, including the magazines published by 
the various teachers’ federations in Canada. 


A PROFESSION DEFINED 


First, a profession is an occupation for which the neces- 
sary preliminary training is intellectual in character, involv- 
ing knowledge and te some extent learning, as distinguished 
from mere skill. 

Second, it is an occupation which is pursued largely for 
others, and not merely for one’s self. 

Third, it is an occupation in which the amount of financial 
return is not the accepted measure of success.—Mr. Justice 
D. Brandies, U. S. Supreme Court. 





MARGINALIA 


By DR. C. SANSOM 


A STUDY IN AVERAGES 


MONG the preliminary tests given the incoming Normal 
ms School students this year and last was one of forty 

items in arithmetic. The average (mean) score made 
on this test by 165 Calgary students in 1937 was 28.53. In 
1938 the average of 231 students was 27.86. The difference 
in the averages was 1.17 in favor of the 1937 class. 

How is this difference to be interpreted? Is it large 
enough to justify the conclusion that the present class is 
poorer in arithmetic than the class of 1937? Or is the differ- 
ence so small that it can be regarded as a mere chance 
fluctuation, and hence neglected in making a comparison of 
the two successive classes? 

By a simple device involving a little arithmetic it is 
possible to throw some light on these questions. The details of 
the process belong to a course in statistics. Suffice it to say 
here that when the figures are put through the statistical mill 
it turns out that the difference of 1.17 between the averages 
is not large enough to establish beyond “statistical doubt” 
the superiority of the 1937 class. But short of complete cer- 
tainty the chances are still excellent that the mathematics 
teacher in the Calgary Normal School this year has a 
somewhat heavier job on his hands than he had last year. 
In fact the chances are 96 in a hundred that this is the case. 
There are, to be sure, four chances in a hundred that the 
present class may be superior, and these odds are quite 
enough to preclude dogmatic assertion to the effect that the 
present class is poorer than last year’s in the phase of arith- 
metic measured by the test. But the chances are good (just 
that good, in fact) that this is the case. 

Another identical test given both years was one in vo- 
cabulary. There were 100 items in the test, and the average 
number correct in 1937 was 47.78; in 1938, 46.29. The 
1938 average, therefore, was 1.49 below that for 1937. But 
again it is found that the difference is not large enough to 
establish with complete certainty that the present class is 
poorer in vocabulary than the class of 1937. The chances 
that it is poorer are 86 in a hundred. There are, therefore, 14 
chances in a hundred that it may be superior; but it would 
be far better evidence of progressive improvement in the 
high school output in vocabulary if the chances were the 
other way around. 

An English test in Good Usage was also given to both 
classes. Here again the 1938 average was below that for 1937, 
but once more not sufficiently so to establish with certainty 
the superiority of the former class. The chances in this are 
87 in a hundred. The evidence accumulates that the academic 
preparation of the Calgary Normal School class this year is 
somewhat below what it was last year. But the evidence is 
still inconclusive. 

A fourth test that was identical in both years was an 
English test in Sentence Structure. In this case the chances 
turned out to be 83 in a hundred against the present class. 
Hence in all four tests that were the same both years the 
present class made poorer marks than last year’s class; yet 
in no case was the drop large enough to be statistically “‘sig- 
nificant”, as we say. 





CLEMENT & WHITTAKER 
BARRISTERS AND SOLICITORS 


Solicitor for Alberta Teachers’ 
Association 


Suite 2, National Trust Building, Edmonton, Alberta 









Perhaps the real moral of the matter is this: Never quote 
a ‘difference in the averages of two groups as establishing 
the superiority of one group over the other without first going 
to the trouble to find out if the difference you quote really 
establishes this or not. 


* * * 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1938 

The date of the “Dictation of Munich,” sometimes re- 
ferred to, perhaps euphemistically, as the “Peace” of 
Munich, the most momentous event, almost without a doubt, 
since those early days of August, 1914, and perhaps in 
modern history. Before that date, since the World War at 
any rate, all roads converged on Munich, and now, radiating 
from that point, they lose themselves in a dark and trou- 
blous future. Munich represents the final collapse of reason- 
ableness and compromise in the affairs of nations, a collapse 
which may well have been caused in the first instance by 
shortsightedness and selfishness on the part of the formerly 
dominant powers. Munich means the enthronement of Will 
over Reason in the councils of men. Since Munich the 
moral conscience of mankind has been in panicky retreat 
before the threat of Force, like a shivering hare pursued 
by a pack of hounds. 

Since that fateful thirtieth of September, relatively 
little has been heard in the public press from Czecho- 
slovakia, the immediate victim of the Munich decision, the 
Belgium of 1938. But toward the end of the year the 
little Republic, or what was left of it, became vocal in the 
“Appeal from Czechoslovakia to the Civilized World.” This 
striking document was signed by thirty-six organizations, in- 
cluding such as the Czech Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the Academy of Fine Arts, and the State Conservatory of 
Music and Dramatic Art. Below are a few excerpts from 
the manifesto. If they make sad reading they reflect in 
this but faintly, we may be sure, the depressed spirits and 
anxious forebodings of those who penned the lines. 

“From many lands,” runs the Appeal, “are echoed ex- 
pressions of joy and exultation over the apparent security 
of peace. Our nation stands dishonored by the unprece- 
dented, inimical campaign of lie-propaganda, betrayed and 
deserted by those whom it never failed in loyalty, deprived 
of a substantial part of the heritage of forefathers, with 
outlook of the most. uncertain future . ... Territories which 
for a thousand years formed part of Bohemia are being 
severed by brute force. The natural, cultural unity, formed 
and developed by centuries, is being destroyed against the 
will of large numbers of our German fellow countrymen... 
By the decision of the Munich conference of September 
30th of this year, this living nation and its future genera- 
tions are being deprived of an essential part of its life- 
giving soil, of the common usage of the natural resources 
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lying in the mountainous frontiers, of extensive work done 
in the upbuilding of the now severed sections. 

“We never believed that it would be possible in the 
civilized world of today to perpetrate such terrible, outcry- 
ing injustice, to displace right by might, as came to pass in 
the decision of the four powers, decision made without us 
and against us. We never believed that international as- 
surances, treaties, and agreements could so ruthlessly, so 
irresponsibly be broken and denied. We, alone, are not con- 
cerned in this. The entire future of all European peoples, 
particularly of the small nations, whose existence is based 
upon the stability of the moral order, is now at stake. 
Therefore, we appeal today to the conscience of all who 
have not discarded the very foundations of European cul- 
ture: Be aware that true, manly, lasting peace never was 
attained by violating rights of the weak, treason, or 


cowardice.” 
* * * 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN CANADA 


REPORT on “Teachers’ Salaries in Six Provinces, 
A 1937,” has been released by the Education Branch 

of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. It is 
disappointing that Alberta salaries are not included in this 
compilation. Only those provinces are included, we are told, 
whose salary data are reported in the form recommended 
by the Dominion-Provincial Conference on school statistics 
in October, 1936. Nova Scotia and Quebec are also missing. 
There may be good reasons for this in the case of Quebec, 
but it is to be hoped that Alberta and Nova Scotia will 
swing into iine, so that at least eight of the nine provinces 
may be included in the next issue of this comparative state- 
ment. 


Seven tables are given in the report showing in detail 
the salaries of men and women teachers, separately and 


‘combined, in each of the six provinces (1) in all publicly 


controlled schools, (2) in city schools, (3) in town and 
village schools, (4) in rural schools of more than one room, 
(5) in one-room rural schools, (6) in the elementary 
schools of eleven cities (Calgary and Edmonton not includ- 
ed), (7) in the secondary schools of the same eleven cities 
(Calgary and Edmonton ditto). The report is priced at 15 
cents. 

The following table, condensed from the report, indicates 
how greatly conditions vary across Canada in regard to one 
of the categories of the report, viz., salaries in one-teacher 
rural schools. The median salaries are computed statistical- 
ly from the tables. They differ slightly from those given in 
the report, where they are determined, apparently, and per- 
haps preferably, from the original data. It will be seen from 
the table that all P.E.I. salaries but one in this group of 
teachers, and all New Brunswick salaries but seven, fall 
below the lowest in British Columbia, where the minimum 
salary for ail teachers is $780 a year. 
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Salaries of Teachers in One-Room Rural Schools, 1937 


Salary P.E.I. N.B. Sask. Man. Ont. B.C. 
Less than 
$ 300 11 28 12 
300-$ 349 27 34 124 41 1 
350- 399 24 68 323 59 2 
400- 449 166 642 1,122 189 9 
450- 499 64 67 788 370 20 
500- 549 49 487 976 399 928 
550- 599 15 24 275 157 726 
600- 649 31 61 319 106 1,375 
650- 699 2 13 70 28 601 
700- 749 1 4 72 1Z 750 
750- 799 4 18 10 315 315 
800- 849 1 1 15 7 3384 129 
850- 899 1 4 1 79 55 
900- 949 és 4 1 92 60 
950- 999 1 1 21 14 
1,000- 1,049 aa 1 2 47 19 
1,050- 1,099 ; Pe 10 6 
1,100- 1,149 6 10 
1,150- 1,199 2 1 
1,200- 1,249 6 3 
1,250- 1,299 1 1 
1,300- 1,349 1 2 
1,350- 1,399 2 3 
1,400- 1,449 3 
1,450- 1,499 1 
Over $1,500 7 1 
otal 
Teachers 391 1,357 4,139 1,395 5,335 632 
Median 
Salary ..... $440 $445 $480 $503 $636 $799 
Mean 


Salary ..... 456 472 489 507 659 843 
In the Alberta Annual Report for 1936 the average 
salary per year paid in rural schools in Alberta for the 
year 1935-36 is given as $730.74. But if this includes rural 
schools of more than one room, the figure is not comparable 
with the averages given above for the other provinces. The 
report of the Bureau shows that salaries on the average are 
considerably higher in rural schools of more than one room 
than they are in rural] schools of one room only. In Ontario 
and British Columbia the difference amounts to as much as 
50 per cent. Furthermore we are not informed in the Al- 
berta report as to whether the average used is the median 
or the mean. Sometimes it makes quite a difference, as the 
above computations show. For comparative purposes there 
must be complete uniformity, both in the method of com- 
piling the data, and in the subsequent statistical treatment. 
Otherwise comparisons are worse than useless; they may 
be definitely misleading. 


THE SUPREME IMPORTANCE OF GOOD CHARACTER 


In this advanced generation brilliant men witness the 
use of genius. in the exploitation and destruction of hu- 
manity. The very forces that should vigorously serve man- 
kind have been perverted to destructive ends. This paradox 
of our age signifies that behaviour lags behind intellectual 
achievements. A fundamental function of education, there- 
fore, is to reassert the supreme importance of good charac- 
ter—integrity, honour, and brotherhood. A love of learning 
should accompany a loyalty to morality, for intellectual 
loyalty implies loyalty to virtue. Thus, education should 
afford the finest possible intellectual stimulation to youth in 
an atmosphere of warm religious belief. 

—Public Education Bulletin, June, 1938. 





EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY , 

Let us, as a profession, shelve any internal differences, 
and conflicting interests, and through closer co-operation 
and consolidation of our forces, proceed to the great task 
before us. Let us bring to all citizens a renewed faith in or- 
ganized education as democracy’s greatest defense against 
the break-down of our system of self-government. 

—Public Education Bulletin, Pennsylvania, 
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cAssociation cAnnouncements 


THE EASTER CONVENTION 


April 10 to 14, 1939 


On the front cover of this issue of THE A.T.A. MAGA- 
ZINE are listed the guest speakers scheduled to give talks 
at the Easter Convention, 1939. 


* * * 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 10 


8 :00-10:00—General Assembly (For parents, lay public 
and profession), “Basic Needs of Youth in 
Modern Education’”’, Speaker, Alice V. Keliher. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 11 
9:00-10:30—I. “The Contribution of Child Development 
to Education.” 
Speaker: Lois Hayden Meek. 
Discussion from the floor. 
II. “Secondary School 
College Success.” 
Speaker: Ralph Tyler. 


10:30-12 :00—Discussion Assembly. 
“Understanding Human Relations.” 
A motion picture demonstration with a group 
of high school students led by Dr. Alice 
Keliher, 


TUESDAY : 
1:30- 3:30—I. “Evaluation in the New School’s Pro- 
gramme.” 
Speaker: Ralph Tyler. 
II. “Developing a New Programme in Rural 
Schools.” 
Speaker: Howard Lane. 
III. “The New Education in Elementary Schools.” 
Speaker: Alice V. Keliher. 


3:30- 5:30—General Assembly. 
“Reorganizing the School Curriculum.” 
Panel Discussion: 
Hilda Taba 
Louis Heil 
Maurice Hartung 


Experimentation and 


Wilfred Eberhart 
Howard Lane 
Alice V. Keliher 


8:00-10:00—Evening Meeting (For Parents and Lay 
Public). “Developing a New Education.” 
Speaker: Lois Hayden Meek. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12 
9:30-11:30—I. “Classroom Practices in the New School.” 
Speaker: Howard Lane. 
II. “Literature as Exploration.” 
Speaker: Wilfred Eberhart. 
III. “Old Objectives and New Practices in the 
Social Sciences.” 
Speaker: Hilda Taba. 
IV. “The Sciences in Progressive Schools.” 
Speaker: Louis Heil. 
V. “New Practices in Mathematic Classrooms.” 
Speaker: Maurice Hartung. 


AFTERNOON: 
1:30- 3:30—I. “Administrative Problems of the New 
Elementary School.” 
Speaker: Howard Lane. 


II. “The Nursery School and Its Practices.” 
Speaker: Lois Hayden Meek. 


III. “New Instruments of Evaluation in the 
Social Sciences.” 
Speaker: Hilda Taba. 


IV. “New Instruments of Evaluation in the 
Sciences.” 
Speaker: Louis Heil. 


V. “New Instruments of Evaluation in Mathe- 
matics.” 
Speaker: Maurice Hartung. 
VI. “New Instruments of Evaluation in Litera- 
ture and Language.” 
Speaker: Wilfred Eberhart. 
* & & 


These meetings are only those for which the Progressive 
Education Association is responsible. Other meetings to 
meet the needs of the Alberta Teachers’ Association will be 
scheduled by the A.T.A. Chairmen of all meetings and other 
details will be selected and obtained by the committee of the 
A.T.A. 
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Who Shall Set the Patterns in Education » » » 


An Address Delivered at the Easter Convention, 1938, by Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University. 


recent years in particular, the question has been up 

in one form or another. What is the position of the 
Schools in the whole social context? Let us approach by a 
brief historical look. What has been the vision of the schools 
in the past, and when I think of it put that way, why the 
answer is easy. Schools have always followed. I think there 
are very few exceptions to be found to that general statement 
and one can easily see why it is. Back of the question of what 
the Schools are for is the question, What is education for? 
Historically the answer is this—every group of human beings, 
no matter how low in the scale it may be, always has some- 
thing which it wants to transmit to the next generation. Take 
a group of our own American Indians. There are certain 
scales which the youngsters need to know—how to trap game, 
how to catch fish, how to put up a teepee and what not. There 
is certain information which goes with that. Lastly there are 
certain duties, certain beliefs, duties toward spirits, duties 
towards women, duty towards your fellows in a social order 
with regard to property; what to be taboo, and so on. 


a ir SALL set the patterns in education?” During 


So every group has something to transmit, and out of that 
we have evolved high-brow ideas of what education has trans- 
mitted to our cultural heritage. Obviously that can quite easily 
be abused. I need only to refer you to the conditions of things 
in France at the time of the Renaissance. There, education was 
abused; it was used in order to perpetuate in humanity a mis- 
understanding. Peasants were taught that the King ruled by 
Divine right; that the nobility was made of special clay. 
They were taught the Lord expected them to be subservient 
and look for their reward in the life to come. That was the 
kind of thing Rousseau revelled in; he said the social order 
sets the pattern in order to discourage human beings. He said: 
“Let us do away with all outside patterns. We must have pat- 
terns, certainly, but we will get them from inside sources, 
from the individual himself. For Rousseau that was a per- 
fectly sensible attitude because it was his belief that man is 
created in the image of God—which belief, in a way, means 
that the pattern is within the individual. If man is created 
within the image of God, all you need to do is let him grow up 
according to the image. So his whole scheme followed logic- 
ally from that. Let the youngster grow according to nature 
and he will grow up sage and sound. Later on, from Biology 
and Psychology, educationists didn’t talk about the image 
of God; they talked about instincts, with the final result 
that each of us was set out in the world with a set of in- 
stincts. The business of education then is the problem of 
the expression of these instincts. Both of these positions 
are now past; we don’t believe in practical science that man 
is created in the image of God—anyway we don’t take that 
proposition too seriously. We don’t believe in instincts any 
more; psychologists shy away from that in a way that is 
remarkable. And that leads to this—we can’t get patterns 
from outside and we can’t get patterns from inside and 
these are the only two sides there are. 


Now it is rather urgent that we get some kind of pattern, 
because social patterns which we have are in the process of 
breaking down; the economic pattern has got into a snarl; 
the political patterns and international relations are in a 
terrible mess. Wherever you go you hear that organized 
religion is losing its interest with young people; or we are 
a lost generation. So we must have some kind of a pattern. 
Where will we get it 

Education at the present time is very much at a loss to 
know how to answer that question. I go as far as to say we 
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have lost our way. The explorer Daniel Boone was once asked 
if he had ever been lost, and he said no, he had never been 
lost but he added there was one stretch of about three days 
when he was very much bewildered. That applies particularly 
to our administrators. Going back to the time before the de- 
pression, they didn’t have to worry about the question of 
pattern, their business was the sole education; but then when 
the depression hit us and budgets began shrinking, the super- 
intendent was called in to explain why this subject should be 
taught and that should be taught. That was very trouble- 
some; they had had courses of this and that during the last 
ten or fifteen or twenty years, but being called on so sud- 
denly it was a little hard for them to remember just what 
education was for, and we have not received the answer yet. 

I am going to take you sight-seeing or on a shopping tour 
and I am going to show you a variety of answers to the 
question. Who shall set the pattern? And I think I shall in- 
clude all the important ones, After you have looked them 
over you can make your own choice. There is first of all a 
very simple answer which is very closely in line with our 
traditions. It is simply this—let the local community set both. 
If you have a community of Baptists, for example, and they 
want things like evolution or history taught in a certain way, 
that is up to them. 


W. J. Bryan, particularly with the doctrine of evo- 
lution, put up an argument which was plausible. He said 
something like this: “Who furnishes the pupils? The com- 
munity. Who feeds the pupils? The community. Then who is 
entitled to set the pattern? The community.” In other words, 
who pays the piper can call the tune. Now Bryan was not 
primarily an educator, so one can at this time discount him 
on that score. Doctor Bobeck of the University of Chicago, in 
his book, How to Make a Curriculum, discusses the Social 
Services and makes this statement: “There is no field that is 
so important as the field of social service and the teacher 
should get his instructions from his community week by 
week.” Let each community decide the pattern according to 
its interest. I can’t persuade myself it is adequate, and for 
the reason—that if any change is to occur it has got to occur 
in this fashion—Community sentiment must be built up for 
new ideas outside of school and after it has reached the ma- 
jority then it can be introduced into the school. 


There is another objection in the earlier times. Com- 
munities were homogeneous. Our modern communities are 
not so homogeneous, and therefore, when one says let the 
community decide, one means one special group; namely, 
that group which can capture the school board and then we 
have education used to promote or protect certain specific 
people. 

Thus the teacher is put in a very peculiar position; he 
becomes a hired man who teaches what he is taught to believe. 
I cannot become reconciled to that idea either. It is illustrated 
by the case of the young man who was looking for a position 
in a certain community and wanting that position very badly, 
he went to interview the members of the School Board. He 
was getting along pretty well until one of the members asked 
him a very embarrassing question. He asked: “Do you be- 
lieve the earth is round or flat?” It was a very embarrassing 
question because the community was very conservative and 
he didn’t want to insult in any way this particular Board 
member and so he gave the diplomatic answer, “I can teach it 
either way.” That is the first answer to the question. If you 
like it you are welcome to it without extra charge. Let me 
give you a second one (this is repeated as nearly as I can 
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make out from Professor Thomas Brooks of Teachers’ Col- 
lege.) He realized the old time community was passing. The 
horse has been displaced by the automobile., and this applies 
to radio, telephone, and what not. So we have to consult the 
schools. We are having to study, and so he said “Take an in- 
terest in what you are teaching.” It makes a difference what 
is taught from month to month, and when Bryan says “let 
the community decide” it is not difficult to suppose the com- 
munity must be as wide as a province or a state or a whole 
nation. Setting the pattern on the basis of what people want 
is just a question of what the community is, of course. When 
one begins setting up and studying community programs or 
nation-wide programs, what is the difference between that 
and what the dictators are doing? 


In Russia, Germany, Italy, you have a central voice which 
says what shall be taught and believed, and you have a 
method of dictatorship. 

We must have a pattern, and we get another answer. A 
lot of teachers decide our present social and economic situa- 
tion is in a mess and something needs to be done about it; 
so the teachers, therefore, draw up a set of ideals of a social 
order and use the classrooms to put that across. It ‘has been 
advocated by men like George Counts. (Maybe you are ac- 
quainted with his Contemplation of a New Social Order.) 
There have been many motives back of it, which I respect, 
although I am doubtful about the conclusion of what is then 
merely motive. It is inspired by conviction that the world 
should not be in such a mess. In an ideal world there should 
not be any depression. We ought to have a world where 
social security is taken as a matter of course, and since 
economists and bankers and men of position and interest 
cannot set their house in order, turn the task over to the 
schools. Now take a closer look and ask yourself carefully 
just what that means. Does that mean let the individual 
teach anything he pleases, let the classroom be used to spread 
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propaganda. (Because to speak strictly in the bosom of the 
family we all know the teaching profession has its full pro- 
portion of nuts. And we can’t just turn them loose and say 
“go to it.”) All right, if it doesn’t mean that, does it mean 
the teachers should get together and carefully agree on a 
social program? Well, teachers are human, and like all 
other groups of human beings, I don’t believe they could 
agree on anything. That is not the only objection. Do 
teachers have any special competency to determine what the 
social order of the future is to be? I don’t see it. Firstly, 
can you reasonably expect communities under them to come to 
the teachers and say “you people, you decide the future of 
the nation, and we will abdicate.” Secondly, they are not 
going to abdicate. And thirdly, we are not going to do it that 
way. 

I call to mind the very venerable old gentleman, very 
absent minded who was dining out one night and a special 
course was served for him, and after taking two or three 
spoonsful of the soup, he says, “My dear, I am afraid we will 
have to dismiss this cook too, let us try one more cook.” 

I don’t know whether the gentleman I have in mind would 
like to be referred to in that way. Professor Bagley of Teach- 
ers’ College and Professor Morrison of the University of 
Chicago have an easy answer. It is this—“history has already 
answered that question, what are we worrying about.” How 
has history answered the question? Look around and see 
this civilization of ours. Certainly we know by this time what 
it takes for men to live together, with peace, understanding, 
and well-being. What does it take? People must be industri- 
ous: if we were all lazy we should not get anywhere. People 
must be appreciated or we should not get anywhere. There 
must be respect for success, respect for property, respect 
for law and order. Make your own list. The point of the 
whole contention is we have plenty of accumulated experi- 
ence to know what it takes for men to get together as hu- 
man beings. When you apply this to social sciences these 
things should be emphasized. If teaching natural sciences 
it involves respect for reason. That is what we have learned 
and taken so long a time to learn. The pattern is already set 
by history. I wonder if that is so, When I first came across 
that idea, I didn’t quite see what the answer was. What is to 
be done, if these different authorities collide with one an- 
other. We must have respect for property, law and order, 
certainly. Consider the other. Yes, take the case of Jean 
Valjean, the hero of Les Miserables. You remember the sit- 
uation. He is caught breaking into the baker’s shop and 
stealing some bread. He was bound to be sensitive to suffer- 
ing. That is what Doctors Bagley and Morrison would state, 
but he must also have respect for law and order. Are we to 
let children starve or to break into shops? Unfortunately, 
history doesn’t say. As one observer said, the only thing 
that is to be learned from history is that nothing is to be 
learned from history. We must obey the law certainly, but to 
what extent? In my own state, Ohio, just before the Civil 
War there was an institution known as the Underground 
Railway Service, which passed slaves along into Canada. I 
don’t know what has been done with them since, but we 
presented you with a great many candidates for citizenship. 
It was highly illegal; it was against the law; was it right 
or was it wrong? I think, in retrospect we say it was right. 
The right of revolution can not be taken from any people. 
And so when one says respect for law and order, respect for 
government, respect for property, respect for anything, the 
ideal cannot be absolute. There are always some qualifying 
principles. From that I hope you don’t infer we never put a 
man in jail. His right of labor is inalienable. We put him in 
jail anyway; we even take his life and sometimes interfere 
with his prospects of happiness. 

So where do we go from here? There are four theories: 
(1) Let the community decide; (2) Let the larger community 
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decide; (3) Let the teachers decide; (4) Let history decide. 
What has progressive education to say about it? Progressive 
education surely has a very real question to solve. Our pro- 
gressive method has now become much more sensitive to the 
question of patterns than it has been before, and it has to 
offer another suggestion which doesn’t appear in any of these. 
It is very strong for the development of the individual. As 
you know, progressive education is very strong for the right 
of self-determination and it offers the suggestion that we talk 
about patterns. How about consulting the pupil; none of the 
others thought of that. The pupil in our educational room 
is usually the forgotten man. Suppose we bring him into the 
picture. A small boy was once told his big sister had decided 
to marry a young man, Henry. The boy approved very much 
of Henry, but he had an afterthought, and he said: “Does 
Henry know about this?” It was a good idea. I should say 
Henry would have the right to know. It is equally a good 
idea to consult the pupil. I want to put seriously the ques- 
tion—which would do greater injury to Henry, to marry 
him off unbeknownst to him, so to speak, without consulting 
him, or to decide in advance for him, his whole scheme of 
life, the patterns he is to live by, his standards, his beliefs, 
his judgments? Yet in education, that is exactly what we 
do; so I offer the suggestion in the name of progressive edu- 
cation: “Let us consult Henry.” Consulting Henry means 
this—educating him in such a way that he can have some 
kind of voice in the making of patterns, the basis on which 
he is going to organize his life. That sounds academic maybe. 


The procedure, if you follow it, is reasonably simple. We 
need to take our educational system first of all, and give Henry 
a realizing sense that there is a deficiency in our pattern. He 
must see that before he sees the need of a newer and better 
pattern. Secondly, to back up that contention, a fundamental 
conviction is necessary; but I don’t care to enlarge upon that 
now. Then Henry is in a position where he can have a voice 
in the shaping of his own life; otherwise I think we take far 
too much upon ourselves. If we try to live the lives of the 
pupils for them, that is what we do when we pass out pat- 
terns. And passing out patterns, is just another name for 
indoctrination. Therefore, while I am very sensitive about 
the shortcomings of the progressive method, 1 can’t find 
comfort in any other camp, and so I am still travelling with 
progressive education because I think it keeps the door open 
for self-determination and the basic principle of democracy; 
it keeps open the doors for a new social order. 


May I indicate very briefly what such a programme would 
mean in application to the curriculum. Suppose we say edu- 
cation should be of such a kind, youngsters will find out we 
are making a new pattern to meet their needs. Please don’t 
misunderstand that, I don’t mean the old should be pitched 
aside and the new substituted. I mean modification should be 
made. Take the citizenship patterns; they need to be made over 
in the light of the necessities of the situation in which we live. 
But how would that apply to the teaching of natural scien- 
ces? 

I suggest that teachers of natural sciences should em- 
phasize two things, first of all, a new point of view, a view 
which is different from that of tradition. It is a conception of 
a world that is controlled wholly by law and order, as over 
against control from an unnatural source. Maybe the two 
can be combined, I am not saying they can’t be. I don’t hold 
any brief for either side. What I suggest is, these two points 
of view as a matter of fact are present in our civilization. 
Any man who has conducted an analysis understands that, 
and natural scientists should make a point to see it is un- 
derstood. Here is the whole approach which conflicts and 
collides in all kinds of points with tradition. In order to think 
for himself, to make up his own mind, to have any reasoning, 
the pupil needs to know that. 
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In the natural sciences there should be a great deal of his- 
tory, because history shows where the conclusion comes :in. 
Tnere was Galileo for example, who advanced the theory that 
the earth revolved, which theory, at that time, was thought to 
be against nature. If teachers of natural sciences would make 
their appeal to history so that pupils would get at one of the 
real values of natural sciences, why should anybody study 
natural science? Then there is another thing, the teacher of 
natural science should do; he should raise the question of 
what is the true scientific point of view. That is particularly 
important because scientists themselves are beginning to ad- 
vance a conception of truth which is entirely different from 
tradition. We say the earth is round and it travels round the 
sun, what does the scientist mean by that. It simply means, to 
one that knows its partial concept, that you can travel con- 
tinuously in one direction and come back to where you start. 
Something can be done about it: Maps can be drawn. If you 
draw the map correctly, a more accurate opinion can be 
arrived at. Once upon a time people said that the earth goes 
around the sun. That went alright until they got more in- 
formation; then they said: “No, the earth doesn’t go 
around the sun, but after all the earth and sun swing 
around a main axis.” Now we have Einstein (I don’t under- 
stand Einstein) and by the time he is through, nobody will 
know how it goes. You see if dealing in absolute truth, let 
us make no inferences about it until its finality is unquestion- 
able. So one has either got to take a partial concept of the 
truth or become a complete sceptic. It changes one’s perspec- 
tive, when holding that truth is essential. 

And so natural science begins to infringe not only on 
tradition but on our conception of a social order. Take the 
social sciences; what should social science convey? I think 
it should make it its primary purpose to show how the growth 
of civilization has introduced confusion. That means a dif- 
ferent approach through a simple illustration. Take the 
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American history and ask the question, Why do people come 
here? The answer is here: There were certain religious pat- 
terns the dissenters wanted to get away from: They came 
to escape certain patterns, as there were certain government 
patterns and certain economic and certain social patterns, 
and so they came to this country. But did they want to es- 
cape from patterns? No, they just set up another set them- 
s-lves; they wanted their own rigid pattern. Did the Puritans, 
for example, have the idea everybody should worship accord- 
ing to his likes? The Puritans came here to worship accord- 
ing to their own wishes. You know the saying “when the 
Puritans landed they fell upon their knees and then they fell 
upon the aborigines.” That is just a sample. They set up 
patterns which were just as hard and fast as those they left, 
only the context was different, and one can follow the his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon people on this continent from that 
day on. The result to us is that out of the building of this 
new continent, there emerged a conflict of patterns and the 
only point of reference which can be allowed is the belief 
in a larger common life because of continuous necessities, 
continuous common necessities. Then we get back to the fact 
that social science is beginning to make Henry understand. 


I may say in regard to Biology, just in passing, the idea 
which is basic in biology is the idea of adaption. Tradition 
has it, some of our instincts are good and some are bad. But 
what does Biology say? Biology says in our life the only 
thing about instincts that counts is how you organize them, 
and that must be done with the uttermost adaption of some 
kind or other. That is what Biology has to say. But when or- 
ganizing impulses and desires of course we are in the field 
of ethics. But again, are there absolute standards in ethics 
or anywhere else? That is what Biology tells us, that is what 
it means to me, but I do say the pupils who are going to 
take over this civilization of ours, have a right to know 
that is but a possible interpretation. 
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Now about literary art. How does this general point apply 
here; what is art for, and what is art? There are two an- 
swers; one is based on absolute beauty, but what that means 
in terms of Plato’s philosophy I do not know. There are ab- 
solute examples of beauty, for example, the works which we 
call classics. So when we teach literature we have to do what 
we can to make the pupil like Milton, Shakespeare and 
Chaucer. There is this thing about art also: art is a device 
or means for enhancing our appreciation. But don’t forget 
we have appreciations that have nothing to do with art at 
all. When hungry one sits down to dinner and enjoys it. 
That is not art, it is eating. However art can be brought to 
bear upon it. Put some flowers in the centre of the table, 
maybe dim the lights a bit, and then dining becomes an art. 
An initial appreciation is taken, stepped up, enriched; it is 
enhanced through the medium of art and possibly through 
the medium of language, too. That is what art means to 
literature. In Hawaii, for example, a mild rain comes along, 
and Hawaiians call it liquid sunshine. That is better sound- 
ing, it somehow enhances the occasion, so much so that people 
actually like to get wet. You can step up appreciation. 


I was in a school some years ago, and I noted one 
youngster in particular, who might have been twelve years 
cld, studying Chaucer. Now what in heaven’s name does 
Chaucer mean to an adolescent boy or girl? The only con- 
clusion he can come to is that people who are interested in 
literature are slightly “off”. It is alright for girls, of 
course, because you can’t ever tell about girls; but there 
is something sissy about the whole business, and that is 
putting it mildly. 

Now if one believes art is a means of stepping up ap- 
preciation and appreciation must be stepped-up, all right, so 
you say what can be done to improve it? I should say instead 
of starting with Chaucer, it would have been much more 
sensible in that particular instance if the teacher of liter- 
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ature had started with the well-known poem “Casey at The 
Bat”. I wonder if you know it? (Would you mind if I 
take a few minutes out?) 
7 outlook wasn’t brilliant for the Mudville nine that 
ay, 
The score stood four to two, with but one inning more 
to play; 
And so when Cooney died at first, and Burrows did 
the same, 
A sickly silence fell upon the patrons of the game!” 


That makes sense doesn’t it? Sure! And what is better, 
it rhymes. A teacher of literature can use that kind of ma- 
terial. Just take that kind of language, “a sickly silence fell 
upon the patrons of the game.” Suppose you substitute 
some other word, “ominous”, or “deathly,” silences—no, 
back to “sickly”, that is the way you feel; you are sick, you 
are licked. 

The teacher’s opportunity there is to make the point 
that one word is not as good as another. That is what we 
call education. We’ve got to have that one werd and that 
word only. Language is a wonderful instrument. There are 
many very good points in this poem. 


“From the benches black with people, there went up a 
muffled roar, 

Like the bleating of the storm waves on a stern and 
distant shore; 

— Kill the umpire!’ shouted someone on the 
stand. 

It’s likely they’d have killed him, had not Casey 
raised his hand. 


“With a smile of Christian charity, great Casey’s 
visage shone. 
He stilled the rising tumult, he bade the game go on; 
He signalled to the pitcher and once more the 
spheroid flew, 
And Casey still ignored it, and the umpire said ‘Strike 
two. 


(The situation is now getting serious.) 


“*Fraud! cried the maddened thousands, and the echo 

answered ‘Fraud!’ 

But a scornful look from Casey, and the audience 
was awed; 

They saw his face grow stern and cold, they saw his 
muscles strain, 

And they knew that Casey woudn’t let that ball go 
by again. 


“A straggling few got up to go in deep despair. The 
st 


re 

Clung to the hope which springs eternal in the human 
breast, 

bie thought if only Casey could but get a whack at 
that 


They’d put up even money, now, with Casey at the 
Bat. 


“But Flynn preceded Casey, as did also Jimmy Blake, 
The former was a pudding, the latter was a fake; 
So upon that stricken multitude grim melancholy sat, 
For Taare Seoneen but little chance of Casey’s getting 

to the bat. 


“But Flynn let drive a single to the wonderment of all, 
7“ ake, the much despised, tore the cover off the 
all; 
And when the dust had lifted, and they saw what had 
occurred, 
There was Jimmy safe on second, and Flynn a-hugging 
third. 


“Then from the gladdened multitude went up a joyous 


yell; 
It — from the mountain top and rattled in the 
dell; 
It struck upon the hillside and recoiled upon the flat; 
For Casey, mighty Casey, was advancing to the bat. 


“There was ease in Casey’s manner, as he stepped into 
his place, 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing and a smile on 
Casey’s face; 

Ane yang responding to the cheers, he lightly doffed 

is hat 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt ’twas Casey at 
the bat. 

“Ten thousand eyes were on him, as he rubbed his 
hands with dirt; 
Five thousand tongues applauded when he wiped them 
on his shirt. . 
Then while the writhing pitcher ground the ball into 
his hip, 

Defiance gleamed in Casey’s eyes, a sneer curled 
Casey’s lips. 

“And now the leather covered sphere came hurtling 
through the air, 

And Casey stood awatching it, in haughty grandeur 
there; 

Close by the sturdy batsman, the ball unheeded sped. 

‘That ain’t my style,’ said Casey; ‘Strike one,’ the 
umpire said. 
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“The sneer is gone from Casey’s lips, his teeth are 
clenched in hate; 

He pounds with cruel violence his bat upon the plate. 

And now the pitcher holds the ball, and now he lets it 


£0, 
i now the air is shattered by the force of Casey’s 
ow. 


= Peerhae in this favored land, the sun is shining 
right; 
The band is playing somewhere and somewhere hearts 
are light; 
And somewhere men are laughing and somewhere 
children shout, 
But there’s no joy in Mudville—Mighty Casey has 
struck out!” 


I am no teacher of literature, perhaps that is why I 
talk about it so freely; but at least a teacher of English 
could give a realizing sense of words. And that is the basis 
of literary science. Such a thing as that word “sickly”, 
sickly silence. Secondly the dramatization, how it is set up 
for effect. And thirdly, the deflation of the mighty Casey. 
It will be much more effective than a Sunday school lesson. 
Is it literature? I would say **at it steps up our appreciation 
of literature and can be used as Tennyson says “as stepping 
stones to higher things.” It means, beginning at the point 
where the pupil has to find out what his appreciations are 
and see whether they can be enhanced; because it is the 
enhancement that makes art. It doesn’t create any apprecia- 
tion, it steps it up. 

There is a second thing literature can do, and I think 
it can be done through experiment, where material in litera- 
ture can be used to bring out the basic problems that still 
conflict in our civilization. 

If there was just one thing, one question I could ask 
of a prosp~ctive teacher, it is: “What is your philosophy of 
education?” There is no further question because as indi- 
cated it will reveal itself day by day in his or her work, 
giving color and quality to all that he or she does. 


“Some ships sail east, and some sail west, 
With the self same winds that blow, 

"Tis the set of the sail and not the gales, 
That send them where they go.” 
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the fore in the educational world during the last few 

years and rightfully so, as the choice of a vocation is 
one of the two most important decisions one makes in life. 
Unfortunately, the amount of interest in the topic has far 
outweighed the available information and so this subject 
which should be highly scientific, has joined the inspirational 
topics in education, which means that it is, in most instances, 
a fad which occasions a great deal of talk and bluff, but 
little real work of any value. However, after the first wave 
of enthusiasm dies down and the enthusiasts turn to some- 
thing, else, there is every likelihood that some real work 
will be done along this line. 


ik: TOPIC of vocational guidance has been much to the 


Many books dealing with guidance are available and 
all or nearly all, give a great deal of valuable information, 
in fact, almost everything about guidance except how to 
give definite guidance to a student; in other words they 
explain everything but guidance. 


The course of study is really very helpful on many 
points but on some few points is definitely unsatisfactory. 
Its statement that every student should begin the course by 
a personal stock-taking appears to mean that the student 
should fill out the forms himself though this is so vaguely 
worded in the course as to be uncertain. Actually, no stu- 
dent should fill out the personal inventory forms. These 
should be filled out by a person trained in guidance and 
should not be done at the beginning of the course but near 
the end of the course. The personal inventory forms cover 
a great field of very useful information, which is just their 
difficulty. They cover so much ground that they require too 
much time to fill out and if filled out are so comprehensive 
as to confuse anyone—even the most expert. A suitable 
form covering one page is at hand but cannot be included 
in detail in this article on accout of space. No one who had 
even a speaking acquaintance with guidance would con- 
struct such a long form as is given in the course of study; 
it is evidently the work of an amateur who put down every- 
thing he could think of so as to make sure he would hit 
something. The whole thing shows lack of critical discrim- 
ination and knowledge of guidance. 

In my opinion, vocational guidance is largely out of 
place in Grade X and should not be taught in connection 
with Health and Physical Education. It fits in well with 
Sociology and Psychology, and should be taken up in Grade 
XI or possibly better in Grade XII. While guidance should 
be given all students in High School at some time in their 
course, there is some doubt as to whether there should be 
a course in guidance as it is essentially a matter of one 
competent adviser dealing with one student. However, much 
valuable information can be given in a course in guidance; 
so it is probably desirable to have it on the course of study. 

One can hardly agree with a statement in the course 
that student participation by individual and group investiga- 
tion and presentation of reports and group discussion is 
essential to the course. Group discussion is very valuable 
but investigation and presentation of reports had better be 
kept to a minimum especially if this means that the teacher 
has a student read a chapter of a book and report on it. 

The inventory of occupations in the course takes in far 
too many occupations, some of which are not at all common. 
It is the usual attempt to cover the whole field when doing 
so means that none of it can be handled well, rather than 
using discrimination and covering the most essential parts 
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thoroughly. However, this particular lack is not confined to 
the course in guidance as it is fairly general in many sub- 
jects of the course of study. 


The classification of occupations, in my opinion, should 
be according to the nature of the work rather than accord- 
ing to the industry. Some of the main headings should be 
office workers, salesmen, etc., irrespective of the industry. 


Effective work in guidance far from being easy is one 
of the most difficult parts of the work in education. It 
requires not only more training than subjects such as 
mathematics, history, science, etc., but also a natural apti- 
tude for the work. The history teacher is usually much 
more competent to teach mathematics than he is to handle 
guidance and the mathematics teacher more competent to 
teach history than guidance. 


The work in vocational guidance consists of three 
phases: 


1. Personal inventory of the pupil’s characteristics, 
education, ability, etc. 


2. Knowledge of various occupations. 


3. The work of directing the pupil to the occupation for 
which he is best suited. 


The second of these is dealt with in satisfactory fashion 
in a good many books, one at hand dated 1922 being almost 
as good as much more recent books, most of which at- 
tempt to do what has been well done already. The 
characteristics, etec., which should be noted in the personal 
inventory are given in some books fairly well, though this 
phase of the work is often poorly covered. In no case, as 
far as my knowledge extends, has any book dealt with the 
third point, that of giving guidance, in at all satisfactory 
fashion. In short, they furnish a great deal of information 
about occupations but little or none about guidance. The 
same applies to the great majority of people attempting to 
give guidance. Usually, they have men in various occupa- 
tions talk to the students about the occupation. This is 
very good if followed up by guidance, but taken alone has 
little value and is mainly used by people who know nothing 
about guidance and are doing nothing in it except trying 
to put up a bluff of giving guidance. 


The personal inventory, its contents and the methods 
of using it are the crux of work in guidance. The personal 
inventory should cover the following points, with regard to 
the student: 

1. Intelligence Quotient. 

Personal inclinations. 
Hobbies. 
Special abilities and disabilities. 
School marks. 
Grade progress in school. 
Character traits and emotional characteristics. 
Health and physical characteristics. 
Family income. 
10. Home environment. 
11. Parental wishes. 

To save time, it is advisable to begin with the student’s 
vocational inclinations. His first, second and third choices 
of vocation should be noted and the possibilities of success 
in each of these investigated. Usually, one of these will 
be found to fit in with a student’s ability and characteristics 
but in case they do not, then one must work along other 
lines. 
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In investigating a student’s possibilities with regard to 
a vocation toward which he has an inclination, the first point 
to be dealt with is his 1.Q. If his I.Q. falls in the range of 
1.Q. for that particular class of occupation (not that oc- 
cupation), a start has been made. If the I.Q. does not fall 
within that range, the occupation had better be ruled out 
and another investigated. 

The classes of occupations (Taussig’s classification), 
their approximate median I.Q. and the approximate range 
of I.Q. of the middle 80 per cent of those working in the 
occupation areas follow: 

1. Professional and upper businesses: 

Average I.Q., 115. Range, 105-135. 

2. Business and clerical (office workers and clerks): 

Average I.Q., 105. Range, 90-120. 

8. Skilled labor: 

Average I1.Q., 100. Range, 85-115. 

4. Semi-skilled labor: 

Average I.Q., 95. Range, 80-110. 

5. Farmer: 

Average I.Q., 90. Range, 75-105. 

6. Unskilled labor: 

Average I.Q., 85. Range, 70-100. 

These averages and ranges do not apply as well to new 
places such as Alberta, where there are many people of good 
ability, working at occupations which do not require very 
high ability, as they do to older settled parts of the country 
where the various occupational groups, due to a long pro- 
cess of sifting out, have come to be grouped fairly closely 
in intelligence about the average level for the occupation. 
This point would apply particularly to the farmer group, 
among whom there are many clever men in Alberta. 
Further, there are certain skilled mechanical jobs which re- 
quire a high degree of intelligence. 

If a boy has an I.Q. of 80 and desires to’ be an engineer, 
one can rule that occupation out at once but if his 1.Q. is 
115, so far so geod, though further investigation must be 
made. The I.Q. determines what class of occupation one may 
enter but the selection of the particular occupation in that 
class for which he is suited must be based on special 
abilities, hcbbies, personal inclinations, etc. 

Specal abilities and disabilties are shown by a boy’s 
school marks, his hobbies, etc. If his I.Q. is 115, and he 
wishes to be an engineer, there are at least two things that 
must be noted. If his school marks are good that is a posi- 
tive indication but if poor, much below what an I.Q. of 115 
would warrant, then he is not scholastic minded and should 
probably go to commercial school and so into business or to 
Technical school and thence into a trade. If his school marks 
are good but he is poor in mathematics, physics and chemis- 
try, he should probably not go into engineering but might 
be directed toward some other profession. If good in 
mathematics, he would be well advised to enter engineering. 

Good work and interest in the following school subjects 
are indications for success and interest in the occupations 
noted: 

School Subjects: Occupation: 
Chemistry and Biology Medicine and Nursing 
Mathematics, Physics and Engineering 


Chemistry 

English Journalism 

History and Debating Law 

Art Art 

Music Music 

Domestic Science Dietetics and Household 
Economics 

Woodwork or General Shop Various trades 

Mathematics Accountancy 


Science and some Surgeon or dentist 


mechanical skill 
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The great majority of special abilities may now be 
tested with tests whose marking is fairly objective. Thus, 
the Seashore tests in Music give a reliable measure of 
musical ability and there are tests in all school subjects and 
skills, tests in art, mechanical aptitude and even in ap- 
preciation of poetry. On the side of vocational interest, 
there is the strong test of vocational interest which gives 
a reliable measure of one’s interest in various vocations. 
In the United States and in England, there are clinics which. 
use a series of tests and are able to give a very accurate 
size-up of any individual for vocational purposes. 


Use of spare time and hobbies are similarly indicative, : 
in some cases of occupational aptitudes, since one works 
best at work in which he is interested—and often is most 
interested in work which he does best. Spending spare’time 
at radio, chemical work, tinkering around on old cars, etc.; 
often give helpful leads, though care must be taken to make 
sure that such are permanent interests not passing fancies. 
Some hobbies, of course, do not lead to vocations. 


Students should usually be dissuaded from taking up 
unusual occupations since quite often if they lose the partic-. 
ular job they have, there is little chance to get another at 
the same occupation. Many lines of work such as music, 
art, athletics, etc., are only satisfactory for the few who 
are very good. Athletics in particular do not present satis- 
factory occupational opportunities except to those who are 
outstanding. All girls should take courses leading to teach- 
ing, nursing, stenography, beauty parlor work or two or 
three other occupations that employ large numbers of girls 
so that they will have something they can depend on even 
though they go into some less common occupation, 


It must be noted once again that the I.Q. determines 
the occupational group or sometimes groups for which one 
is fitted, while the particular occupation or occupations for 
which one is best fitted must be selected from this group 
or these groups by noting special abilities, aptitudes, inclina- 
tions and hobbies. 


It is advisable to note in the inventory such character- 
istics as introvert or extrovert when such is pronounced. 
This will occur in perhaps only 20 per cent of the cases but 
is important where it does occur. The extrovert is the sales- 
man type, while the introvert should be advised against 
going into a selling job. One teacher who had taken a 
course in psychology found that most students were neither 
pronounced extroverts nor pronounced introverts, so con- 
cluded this characteristic could hardly be made usable in 
guidance. Of course, it need only be noted and can only 
be used in those cases where it is quite noticeable. Some 
characteristics that go along with extrovert-introvert are 
friendliness, leadership, pleasing manner, social qualities 
and tact. ; 

Other characteristes which may be noted in cases where 
they vary somewhat from the average are attention, con- 
centration, scholastic drive and industry; stubbornness or 
suggestibility, emotional control, deliberate or impulsive 
nature; acceptance of responsibility, initiative, open- 
mindedness, originality, power and habit of analysis. 

The last four headings under personal inventory are 

probably sufficiently clear without any explanation. 
’ In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the crux of 
guidance does not lie in telling a student about various 
occupations but in finding what occupation he is suited for; 
that thorough training on the part of the adviser is neces- 
sary and that, while work with a group may be made valu- 
able, nothing is of much value unless it leads up to and is 
completed by one competent adviser dealing with each 
student and giving him definite, direct advice based on his 
ability, characteristics, etc. 
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A number of case studies in vocational and educational 
guidance and problem cases feo!low: 


CASE STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

L. F. and her mother came along the first day of school 
in the fall and wanted to know whether she should go to 
Commercial or Academic High School. L. wanted to go to 
Commercial and become a stenographer while her mother 
wanted her to go to Academic and become a teacher, and 
so they appealed to me. I looked up her intelligence and 
found it to be average, enough to go through for a teacher 
if she were studious but L. was sixteen and had just re- 
peated Grade VIII and certainly was not inclined toward 
study. Then I looked up her marks and found them good in 
writing, spelling and rapid calculation; so I voted for Com- 
mercial and to Commercial she went with satisfactory 
results. 

* * * 

Another case is that of a girl who has an I.Q. not far 
from the mental defective level. She is in Grade IX and says 
she wishes to complete Grade XII and become a teacher. 
Our job is to dissuade her from her purpose without hurting 
her feelings too much. She can never complete Grade XII 
nor can she become a teacher. She has just an outside 
chance of becoming a stenographer and a test of interest 
reveals that her interests are along that line. This per- 
suasion has been successful and she may possibly become a 
fairly satisfactory stenographer. 

* * * 

A boy came in a few days ago. He was in a Technical 
school and had sufficient ability to complete the work of the 
Technical, Academic or Commercial school, whichever he 
wished. This boy liked horses, cows and other farm animals. 
He was also interested in machinery. He said he would like to 
be a farmer or an electrical engineer. He was given a test 
of interest in farming and scored very high. This was an 
ideal situation as he had interest in the work and was in- 
terested in animals and machinery. His test did not show 
him; so high in interest in engineering and so he was told he 
should go into farming. 

* * * 

E. S. had completed Grade XII except for one unit and 
was working in a wholesale. He had an I. Q. of 132 and 
wished to know what he should go in for as he saw little 
future and nothing of interest where he was. He was given 
a vocational test and scored high in interest along medical 
lines. He was advised to enter the School of Medicine and 
is now studying to clear his last unit in Grade XII and 
intends entering University next fall. 

* *x * 

C. N. was in Grade VIII and tried for the Governor- 
General’s medal. Though he had an I.Q. of 150 and made 
high marks, his marks were not high enough to get the 
medal. He came in to the office and it was pointed out to 
him that though he had made over 80 percent, he could do 
much better. It was pointed out to him that he could go as 
far asi he wished in school and do extremely well if he would 
work hard. In Grade IX, he put forth a great dea] of effort 
and as a result made the very high average mark of 95 per 
cent. Since then he has been taking high standing at every 
examination. 
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Visual Aids to Education 


Department of Extension, University of Alberta 


WO modern aids to teaching made distinct advances in 
| Alberta schools during the year 1938, Radio and 

Visual Instruction. Regular Departmental broadcasts to 
schools were commenced in the late Fall and many rural as 
well as city and town schools have been equipped with re- 
ceivers. The Department of Extension of the University of 
Alberta which has fostered Visual Aids to education in this 
Province since 1916 reports a greater interest than ever 
before in the use of lantern slides, filmslides and moving 
picture films. This term an augmented staff became neces- 
sary to handle the increased demand for these materials, 
many additional schools having purchased visual instruction 
equipment. 

Additions to the film library of the Department of Ex- 
tension also became necessary and some thirty reels of 
Eastman classroom teaching films (for which there has been 
a steady demand), were placed in the library in duplicate. 
Many new subjects have also been added! and arrangements 
made with the Canadian Government Motion Picture 
Bureau and National Parks Department for additional films 
on our own country. In addition the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and Alberta Government Telephones have also con- 
tributed several reels of especial interest. A number of 
agricultural films have also been duplicated for the particu- 
lar benefit of the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Schools. A noteworthy addition to the library was a series 
of films on European capitals including London, Paris, 
Rome and Prague, which with Sea of Strife, the story of 
the Mediterranean, and the German Invasion of Austria 
makes an excellent Social Studies series relating to the 
present world situation. New fields opened up by films in- 
cluded Street Safety with two reels for junior and advanced 
grades, and Social Hygiene with four reels on How Life 
Begins, and several other films dealing with elementary 
Embryology. These have been of great assistance and 
benefit to teachers who are fortunate enough to have the 
use of a projector. 

A demonstration of safety films was recently given by 
the Department of Extension to officers of the City and 
Mounted Police forces in Edmonton who expressed them- 
selves as favoring the wide exhibition of these films in the 
schools of Alberta as an effective object lesson. Just re- 
ceived are some very interesting and instructive films by 
micro-photography including studies of the Fly and the 
Spider, Spider’s Web, Mosquitoes, Ant, Butterfly and Sea 
Urchin. Other new additions include Birds of North America, 
Animals and Reptiles of the Desert, Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Boulder Dam, Hopi and 
Navajo Indians, South Sea Savages and Glimpses of India. 

The University of Alberta film library now includes 450 
silent reels and 165 sound reels with an additional 300 reels 
of Canadian Government and National Parks, Overseas 
League, and South African Railway films all on the British 
Empire, for all of which the Department of Extension acts 
as depositary. Thus some 900 reels of film are now avail- 
able for loan to the schools and educational institutions of 
Alberta. Officials of the Department state that it is the in- 
tention to make further additions to keep pace with the 
growing demand for this class of material. 


THE IDEAL DEMOCRACY 
Increasing professional strength through unity of pur- 
pose can come only as more and more of us in the field of 
education perceive and understand the unique function of 
our profession in a democracy. 
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A BRITISH TRAMP: MOTOR VESSEL » » » » » 


By MR. ALAN McDOUGALL 


This is the second in a series of articles written for 

The A.T.A. Magazine by Mr. Alan McDougall who is 

on his way around the world aboard a tramp steamer. 

The first article appeared in the November, 1938 

issue. 

N THIS article I should like to take you aboard what 
may be considered a typical tramp vessel of the 
motor type, and give you some idea of the parts and 
inner workings without getting too technical. A ship 

is an interesting pile of steel and stuff and there may be 
something new in it for you. You see, it’s hard to realize 
what a compact little city you have aboard ship until there 
are three thousand miles of ocean between you and the 
nearest mainland. Then the detailed importance and 
harmony of this floating home begin to make themselves 
shown. 

I utter a prayer now, that any of you former sea- 
farers may not be too critical, and to play safe, I’ll stick to 
facts. 

From the wharf or dock, a first impression of a tramp 
vessel will be that of a silhouette, showing a dogged looking 
craft stretching about four hundred feet from her sharp 
bow (as in dog, not as in ribbon), to the blunter stern—a 
silhouette, broken by a series of dips and ¢limbs. You won’t 
see this; but the beam will probably be in the neighbour- 
hood of fifty-five feet, and if you care to make yourself 
conspicuous, drop a line from the main deck to the keel 
and whether you are surprised or not, the measure will be 
about forty feet. From the top of the funnel, your line 
will register ninety feet. We can see here then that it 
would take a good sized family of these tramps to make up 
a Queen Mary. 

But to come back to the outline. The superstructure 
dominates this so that if we start from forward and work 
aft, we’ll give it meaning. 

First there is the forecastle head, where you will find 
the windlass and other machinery for working the huge 
anchors which nestle snugly against the starboard and port 
bows. On many ships, the forecastle is, as it suggests, 
placed in the fore part of a ship, but since custom decrees 
that the place where the crew live is the forecastle and 
since in this case, they sleep aft, that’s where it is. Nomin- 
ally anyway. Leaving the fore-peak, the lines of the ship 
lead down to the main deck or well-deck, where are numbers 
one and two holds, with their accompanying winches and 
pole-like derricks for loading cargo—derricks which will 
load up to five tons, be they logs or sliced grapes. The 
taller structure next is the bridge, with its three decks 
used as officers’ quarters, Captain’s quarters, wireless room, 
chart room and wheel house. Two wings go out on either 
side, as you probably have seen at some time, someplace, 
which are used as weather cabs. 

Following this and lower, come number three hold, the 
galley, quarters for the engineers (six of them), petty 
officers and members of the catering department. High 
above looms a single funnel, painted cream with a black 
band, in contrast to the white cabins below where a row of 
port holes shows up vividly. Above these quarters is the 
boat deck where, on each side is slung a thirty-foot life 
boat, completely equipped and covered neatly with canvas. 
Dropping from here we come to the after well deck and 
holds four and five. Then finally the outline sweeps upward 
to the poop deck at the stern, where is a docking telegraph 
and winch, along with a pair of large steering wheels for 
emergency steering. ‘These wheels are similar to those on 
a square rigger and require plenty of “umph” to handle, 
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as they go almost directly to the rudder. Briefly, that is 
the appearance from a broadside view, but the parts these 
divisions play are more interesting, and since a detailed 
analysis is impossible, we’ll take rapid peeks into some of 
the departments. 

‘Tne main business of a tramp is that of transporting 
goods; so let’s snoop around and look into this end of the 
business first. 

We think of the tonnage as, firstly, net, which refers to 
the bare shell; then gross, which includes net along with the 
superstructure and machinery, coming totally to about 
5,000 tons. Then we ask the question, “What will she 
carry?” 

My first impression of a hold, gained years ago before 
I had abandoned the using of my shirt sleeve for ulterior 
purposes, was of a big, black hole, which gobbled up things 
and you never saw them again, but they’re perfectly harm- 
less and very useful. The capacity of all five of them 
would be half a million cubic feet for a commodity such as 
grain and you can count on a total load of 8,000 tons or if 
it looks better—sixteen million pounds—which should take 
some pushing. It’s a worthwhile sight to watch the steve- 
dores handle three and four ton logs with the derricks, 
bringing them up and over the side, depositing them down 
into the depths. 

The level to which a ship may legally load is definitely 
set by water warks painted on her side. These marks desig- 
nate the limit for tropical climates as well as others, in both 
cases for the winter and summer seasons. Also, since the 
ship will be more buoyant in salt water than in fresh, mark- 
ings show the limit for these conditions. A vessel loads to the 
season and climatic conditions of the port she is leaving. 

Going on from this snatch view, we’ll now take note of 
the personnel. 

As you all know, first and foremost comes the Captain, 
Master, Skipper, or whatever you may wish to call him, who 
is very definitely the No. 1 man on board. He represents 
practically every administrative position from the local Chief 
of Police to the Board of Health. He tops even the pilot who 
comes aboard before entering port. And before you throw 
that brick, let me pause to remark that, despite a general 
belief to the contrary, I have it on excellent authority that 
the Captain is still the main cog and can tell the pilot to 
go and count sheep on the poop deck. (A very unlikely occur- 
rence I’ll admit.) 

Then there is the First Mate or Chief Officer; the Second 
Mate and the Third, each having special duties and responsi- 
bilities. The six four-hour watches are divided among them. 
The Boatswain or Bosun is the connecting link between the 
First Mate and the sailors. He directs the latter on orders 
from the former and is known as a petty officer. The crew 
are divided into their watches, taking the wheel, going on 
look-out or standing by, and otherwise make themselves use- 
ful at sea by painting, chipping, scraping, etc. There’s the 
carpenter, an electrician and wireless operator, the latter 
two known as “Sparks’’; and three young apprentices, usual- 
ly called “Brass Bounders”—lads who are serving their four 
years under instruction in order to secure their Mate’s 
ticket. They study such things as navigation, signalling, sail 
boats, ete. 

Now before you put out the light, let’s walk into the 
engine room. Better have a little cotton stuffed into your ears 
though, as the six cylinders cut up an ear-splitting row when 
they’re pounding out their ten or eleven knots. Entering 
from near the top, you have the feeling of being suspended 
by your belt from a steeple. All around and up and down is 
machinery, shining and glistening under the electric lights. 
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In front of you are the cylinder heads where you can see the 
intake and exhaust valves working steadily and smoothly as 
they do even for a period of fifty days without a halt. 
Climbing down several flights of slippery, steel steps, one 
finally arrives at the lowest deck and looking upwards, can 
see the open skylights some fifty feet above. The room ap- 
pears larger than it really is. Whatever creates that illusion, 
I don’t know. The length is sixty feet and the width thirty- 
five feet, however, which still isn’t an ordinary doll house. 
The pistons, nearly three feet in diameter, may be seen for 
a short space, bared in gleaming contrast to the surround- 
ings, as they slide up and down, working the crankshaft which, 
after continuing on for the length of the engine, connects to 
the propeller shaft. The latter passes through a narrow, 
shadowy tunnel for a distance of one hundred and fifty feet 
before fitting into the single propeller under the stern. Down 
in this tunnel, beneath the level of the water and shut off 
from the noise of the engine room, one seems to be in another 
world entirely, not unlike some ideas of the nether regions. 

From the oil bunkers, which are placed in various parts 
of the ship, are filled the engine room tanks. These feed the 
fue] to the engines at the rate of eight tons a day. It is 
reckoned that a fuel load of one thousand tons of oil will 
suffice for one round voyage and if you change that to gal- 
lons, somebody’s eyebrows should take a list. 

Finally, there is the catering department, whose duty it 
is to fill out the slack in the men’s belts. We have in this sec- 
tion, a Chief Steward and a steward for the engineers; a 
cook, galley boy and cabin boy. Most of the stores are taken 
on in the home port before the trip commences, but of 
necessity, fresh foods are secured at ports along the way. 
These may be kept to the limit off ice in the refrigerator, in 
this case, twenty days; and then for the salt meat and canned 
goods. The sailors’ delight!!! 

To give you an idea of some of the stores carried and the 
amount, here are a few examples; 6 cwt. of butter, 1% tons 
of flour, 240 tins of milk, 60 gallons of pickles, 320 pounds 
of marmalade, 35,000 cigarettes, 500 pounds of salt pork, 
and so on to the bitter end. Thus you can see there is also a 
portable grocery store aboard. 

All these parts, so briefly touched on, make it possible to 
hold the vessel to her main purpose, that of a cargo carrier, 
and each section has its highlights and frills as well as its 
tedious moments. However, you can well imagine that there 
is no lack of variety and amusement, when you assemble nine 
Scotchmen, seven Irishmen, eleven Englishmen, three Welsh- 
men and one Canadian (if there is any such animal)— 
especially when the different dialects are rich in metaphors 
and similes and no holds barred. 

* * *” 
SEA SUDS 

Red Tape can be overdone. Take this case. A Cunard 
Liner lost her anchor just off the coast of one of the Dom- 
inions. She had to come back and pay duty on it ‘‘on account 
of” she was within the three mile limit. . . . I’ve finally 
found a place to put all those chappies who can top your 
story with a bigger one—on two lonely volcanic islands in 
mid-Pacific. If it were possible to do so, you could walk 
around them in five minutes. . . . And then there’s the 
Scotchman who created a disturbance dashing around Lon- 
don looking for the Traffic Jam. He had a loaf of bread un- 
der his arm. .. . Something amiss here when a lad telling of 
his travels over the beautiful highways of the U.S.A. talks 
seriously of the scenery to be seen while driving along the 
artillary highway. Get it? ... Almost as bad as the man who 
claimed that the Chinese made soup from birds’ nests that 
was quite editable. This will be a little late but Merry 
Xmas to you snow-bound Canadians. Ours will be somewhere 
in the Indian Ocean where the manufacture of ice-cream is 
an engineering feat 
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Let Us Help Carry 
Your Load 


Hundreds of Alberta teachers have received 
inestimable assistance from our Bookkeep- 
ing Keys. They speak for themselves. 


Once more we aim to serve 
the teacher 


Our “25 Completion Tests for Junior Busi- 
ness” were written by a teacher for teach- 
ers. 


Every teacher should use these in his class- 
room because: 


They save the teacher hours of time. 
They motivate the student’s interest. 


They can be used as a seat or homework 
assignment. 


Students are enthusiastic about the tests. 
They learn the subject because they 
begin to like it. 


The teacher can forget all about disci- 
pline during the Junior Business lesson. 
The student wastes no time. He is anx- 
ious to complete the test. 


Each set consists of 25 tests directly based 
on Junior Business applicable to Alberta. 
Each student must have a complete set, 
which the teacher hands out to him one at 
a time. 


Price, 25c per set postpaid. (Note: Owing 
to the cost of postage no order will be filled 
at this price for less than four copies. A 
sample set will be postpaid for 35 cents.) 


WE STILL HAVE A NUMBER OF BOOK- 
KEEPING KEYS AVAILABLE. 
Grades 7 and 8 (1938-1939) Projects com- 
plete with ledger accounts—postpaid, 50c 
Grade 9 complete answers including Ledger 
Accounts—postpaid, 50c. 

Grade 10 complete solution for Bookkeep- 
ing 1A including Ledger Accounts (Can- 
adian Modern Accounting Sections 1-8)— 
postpaid 50c. 

Grade 11 complete solutions for Canadian 
Modern Accounting, Sections 1-13, includ- 
ing the Ledger Accounts. Postpaid 75c. 


Address All Communications to: 


BOOKKEEPING TESTS, 
P.O. Box 301, 
Calgary, Alberta. 
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RE GRADE XII ENGLISH: LITERATURE 4 

The book of poems entitled MILTON AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE SHORT POEMS, SECOND SERIES is now 
out of print, and no more copies of it are available from 
the School-Book Branch. 

Old copies of this book are, however, to be found in 
many schools throughout the Province, and in such schools 
the teacher may be able to arrange that students who have 
copies of the book share the use of them with other students. 

Since the book wil] not be used for the revised course in 
English 3, it was not thought advisable to have it reprinted. 


PAMPHLET ON CERTIFICATION 

A pamphlet entitled THE TRAINING AND CERTIFI- 
CATION OF TEACHERS IN ALBERTA will be mailed 
during February to every teacher in the Province. 

Teachers are asked to read this pamphlet carefully, 
taking note of the new regulations with respect to general 
and special certificates. 

In November, 1937, all teachers of the Province were 
asked to submit on “Form A” a statement respecting their 
general and special qualifications. Teachers who hold 
the required qualifications will be granted special 
certificates in due course. Such certificates are issued from 
the Registrar’s Office as rapidly as facilities permit. 

Teachers holding interim certificates issued in the year 
1936, or earlier, who have not yet cleared all Normal 
School deficiencies and satisfied the reading-course require- 
ment under former regulations are advised that their interim 
certificates will expire without recourse on September 1, 
1939. 

SUMMER SCHOOL, 1939 

Summer-schoo] courses have been arranged to meet the 
requirements for all certificates, general or special, and 
interim or permanent. 

The Summer School Announcement for July, 1939, 
will be ready for distribution early in February. A copy 
will be mailed to any teacher on request. 

The Announcement does not give the list of instructors 
for the 1939 session, since final arrangements cannot yet 
be made. The list of instructors will be published in a later 
issue of this Bulletin. 


PLAYS FOR GRADES VII-X 
Teachers of Dramatics are asked to submit the names 
of plays that they have found suitable for intermediate or 
high school grades. 


NON-ROYALTY PLAYS 
A regrettable mistake was made in last month’s Bulletin 
with reference to “The Royal Touch,” by Elsie Park Gowan. 
There is a fee of $3.00 for this play, if it is performed 
publicly, but copies of the play may be printed or mimeo- 
graphed for classroom purposes without the payment of a fee. 
SYLLABUS IN GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
The Syllabus in General Mathematics will be ready for 
distribution on February 15th, from the School Book 
Branch of the Department of Education at the price of ten 
cents a copy. 
FEBRUARY BROADCASTS FOR SCHOOLS OVER 
THE ALBERTA EDUCATIONAL NETWORK 
News Commentary—Mr. Watson Thomson, M.A., De- 
partment of Extension, University of Alberta; Monday, 
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February 6th at 3.00 p.m., and February 13th, 20th and 
27th at the same hour. 


Class Singing (Intermediate and High School)—Mr. 
Glyndwr Jones, F.R.A.M., Calgary, and Mr. Thomas Jenkins, 
Mus. B., Calgary, Tuesday, February 7th at 3.00 p.m., and 
February 14th, 21st and 28th at the same hour. 


Music Appreciation (Intermediate and High School)— 
Mr. Glyndwr Jones and Mr. Thomas Jenkins; Wednesday, 
February 1st at 3.00 p.m., and February 8th, 15th and 
22nd at the same hour. 

Elementary School Music—Miss Janet Mcllvena, 
A.T.C.M., L.R.S.M., Supervisor of Music for the Lethbridge 
Schools; Friday, February 3rd at 3.00 p.m., and February 
10th, 17th and 24th at the same hour. 


FEBRUARY SONGS FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


February 17— 
Operetta—‘“‘Hansel and Gretel’’ 


Put on by the pupils of Galbraith School, Grade IlI— 
teacher, Miss Anna Best. 


February 24— 
Heigh Ho! 
Heigh Ho! Heigh Ho! To make your troubles go 
Just keep on singing all day long 
Heigh Ho!—etc. 
For if you’re feeling low, 
You positively can’t go wrong, 
With a heigh, Heigh ho! 
It’s home from work we go—(Whistle). 
All seven in a row—( Whistle). 


Whistle While You Work 

Just whistle while you work— 

Put on that grin and start right in to 
whistle loud and long. 

Just hum a merry tune— 

Just do your best then take a rest 
and sing yourself a song. 

When there’s too much to do, 

Don’t let it bother you, 

Forget your trouble, try to be just like 
the cheerful chickadee. 

And whistle while you work— 

Come on, get smart, tune - and start to 
whistle while you work. 


March 3— 
The Nut Tree 
I had a little nut tree, nothing would it bear 
But a silver nutmeg 
And a golden pear. 
The King of Spain’s daughter came to visit me 
And all for the sake of my little nut tree. 


Bethlehem Lullaby 


Long ago there was born, 
In the City of David, 

A sweet, Holy Babe 

Who was Jesus our King, 
And angels sang at His birth, 
Lullaby Peace on Earth. 


Jesus came as a Child 

From His Father in Heaven, 
And has shown us the way, 
To be loving and kind, 
While the stars sang above 
Lullaby God is Love. 


(Tune—Brahm’s Cradle Song) 


March 10— 
When Irish Eyes Are Smiling 


(Community Song Book) 
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The Dear Little Shamrock—Chorus 
(Community Song Book) 
March 17—Review. 


SUMMER SCHOOL COURSE IN READING AT THE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
Teachers who complete with successful attainment the 
course in Psychology and Supervision of Reading offered by 





the School of Education at the University of Alberta Sum- 
mer School, will be granted two credits by the Department 
of Education towards the requirements for a teacher’s per- 
manent certificate or towards the requirements for raising 
a Second Class Certificate to an Elementary and Inter- 
mediate School Certificate. 








~ HIGHER EDUCATION IN ALBERTA 


By MR. W. H. SWIFT, M.A., B. Educ. 


cussions of the place in teacher training of the Univer- 

sity of Alberta and the relation of the professional body 
of teachers to the University and School of Education. Not 
unrelated to this problem is another, namely the ultimate 
relationship of the Normal Schools and the University. 
Teacher training is at present carried on in institutions of 
two types, preparing teachers for service in the elementary 
and high schools respectively, with the intermediate school 
certificate thrown in for good measure in both. 


R casio issues of The A.T.A. Magazine have carried dis- 


One hears it suggested from time to time that Alberta 
should extend its Normal School term to two years. While 
no definite steps have yet been taken in this direction it is 
probable that circumstances will bring it about, or provide 
in some other manner for more extensive training, in the 
not too distant future. 


Doubtless the years to come will see in Alberta an evolu- 
tion of teacher training facilities and requirements not very 
different from that which has been experienced by older 
commonweaiths. In fact, Alberta has already advanced well 
along the traditional route—permit teachers, four month 
normal terms, ful] year normal course, degrees required for 
high school certificates, Grade XII standing for normal en- 
trance, permanent certificates only through further in- 
stitutional attendance. With variations due to local circum- 
stances, this has been the experience of the various states 
across the line, with the development having proceeded 
further in most instances through two year, three year, and 
four year courses, with the Normal schools ultimately 
achieving a status of Teachers’ Colleges and granting de- 
grees in addition to teaching certificates. 


Teachers are being required to hold more and higher 
qualifications. The major qualification at the present time 
is a university degree. Teachers without degrees are no 
longer eligible, if entering the profession for the first time, 
for most of the more desirable positions, and those who are 
in it, even though technically entitled to compete are find- 
ing more and more that the door is closed if the literal 
symbols of erudition cannot be offered in support of an 
application. 


The obtaining of certification, special certificates for 
options, permanent certification, and eventually the degree, 
involves no inconsiderable amount of time, effort, and 
money. To increase the length of the Normal School course 
without some form of compensation would seem to be un- 
wise and unfair. (One form of compensation is, of course, 
more money, and although there may be those who will 
scoff and say, ‘Look about you,” yet, when one takes the 
long range view, and examines the history of teaching else- 
where, he must conclude that a raising of qualifications leads 
eventually to higher remuneration for the profession. Con- 
sider California with its $1,320 minimum.) 
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The purpose of this article is to suggest that before 
steps are taken to extend the Normal School course, or per- 
haps rather, that as a part of anyone’s thinking on this 
matter, consideration should be given to the possibility of 
compensation for the student who selects the Normal School 
route to teaching and who might find that after two years 
of training, followed by summer school work for special 
certificates and permanent certificate, that he still could 
make little progress towards the positions of leadership, and 
greater remuneration in the profession, without additional 
three or four years of attendance at the University. 


It is suggested here that the best attack to the problem 
lies in attempting to create some form of liason between 
the University and the Normal Schools whereby attendance 
at the latter would earn for a student, in a period of two 
years, not only a teaching certificate, but also the equivalent 
of a year’s credit at the University. 


To arrive at a basis of transfer of credit is obviously 
a mdtter of some difficulty, especially when one considers 
that the subjects of study at the Normal Schools are of very 
different type, with the exception of Psychology, and possibly 
Principles of Education, from those included in the cur- 
riculum of the University. There is the additional difficulty 
of division of authority which would necessitate transfer 
on a basis of condescension by the University authorities 
with its consequent uncertainty. 


It should be noted, however, that a lengthened Normal 
School programme would provide opportunity for strength- 
ening of subjects, relieving of time-table congestion with 
resulting increase in library work, and the adding of subjects 
more of University type designed to provide broader back- 
grounds. 


Without implying that what was good for Oregon is 
good for Alberta the method of handling a similar problem 
in that state is presented. 


In the year 1932 Oregon instituted a reorganization of 
its higher education. Prior to that time it had two institu- 
tions of university rank, a medical school, and three normal 
schools, all supported by the state, and to a large extent in 
competition with one another and duplicating services. 
There was not good articulation of curricula although a few 
years prior to 1932 some attempt had been made through 
a state Curricula Board to improve conditions somewhat. 


The reorganized plan is in essence as follows. There is 
constituted a State Board of Higher Education, a body 
comparable to the Board of Governors of the University of 
Alberta, which has jurisdiction over the six institutions 
named. Its chief officer is the Chancellor, who unlike the 
similarly named official in Alberta, is not the holder of an 
honorary position but is what might be termed President 
Superior. He is the administrative and executive head of 
the six schools. Each insitution continues to have its own 
president. 
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When reorganization was undertaken the Chancellor 
was charged by the Board with the task of reducing in so 
far as expedient duplication of services, and the achieving 
of functional relationship among the institutions so that 
there might be transfer of credit from one to another, 
especially from the Normal Schools to the Universities. 

It is with the last point that we are here concerned for 
in Alberta the state of affairs with respect to institutions is 
not so complex as it was in Oregon. Co-ordination of effort 
in Education is achieved through a Dean of Education, who 
although officially housed at one of the Universities, has 
control, in so far as curriculum is concerned, over the work 
in Education in all the institutions, to assure uniformity 
and make possible the transfer of credit to the universities 
for more advanced work by those students who took pre- 
liminary work at one of the normal schools. Elementary 
teachers continue to be trained at the normal schools while 
the School of Education at the universities trains high 
school teachers, specialists, and provides all the advanced 
work. The normal schools also offer non-Education courses 
in the regular academic work of the universities, first and 
second years only, making work of university grade more 
readily available throughout the state, even for those who 
do not wish to enter teaching. 


Should such a plan be effected in Alberta it would 
probably mean that: 


1. The Normal Schools and University would be placed 
under one Board and one executive head; 


2. The Edmonton Normal School would continue to 
train teachers for the elementary schools but the courses 
would be subject to supervision by a Director who would 
co-ordinate all the work of teacher training, and as a; result 
considerable credit towards a degree could be obtained in 
the Normal School. 


3. The Calgary Normal School would have to continue 
to provide elementary teacher training but would have its 
offerings enlarged to include regular academic work of 
junior college grade, making university facilities more 
readily available to residents of Calgary and vicinity. 

4. As the population of the province increased other 
similar institutions would be opened as the need for them 
arose in the south, north, or elsewhere. 


There are no doubt other ways of achieving essentially 
the same result. Recently issued reports of the State Board 
of Higher Education seem to indicate that in Oregon at 
least this plan of articulation has been most successful. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP LEAGUE 


The International Friendship League has been organized 
for the purpose of promoting better understanding among 
the youth of the world through personal correspondence. It 
is non-political and non-sectarian. 


The League is officially recognized as the headquarters 
for international student correspondence and is endorsed 
by the Ministries of Education in 86 countries and territor- 
ies and the Departments of Education in each of the forty- 
eight states. 


Because our present age, more than any other in the 
world’s history, is intensely concerned with the problem 
of international relations, parents and teachers recommend 
this system of creating world-mindedness. In addition to 
learning first-hand information from all corners of the earth, 
students take a renewed interest in the civic life of their 
own country in an effort to describe it in an interesting 
manner to their new friends. 


More than 5,000,000 letters have been exchanged by 
boys and girls between ten and twenty-eight years of age. 
In almost all cases, the correspondence is carried on in 
English. 


There is a small charge for a list of foreign names and 
addresses and those sending a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope to the League headquarters, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass., will receive complete information. 





THE MEASURE OF THE TEACHER 


The teacher’s professional influence among the citizens 
of his community is measured by the extent to which he can 
focus their attention and secure their action upon the edu- 
cational needs of youth. One of the primary purposes of 
professional organization is to strengthen this influence. An 
organization accomplishes its objectives through alert and 
continuous co-operation of all its members. Without such 
unified action, the organization’s officers and headquarters 
staff, however energetic and capable they may be, will only 
partially succeed——Reuben T. Shaw, President, National 
Education Association in “Montana Education’, October, 
1938. 
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Appointed Chairman of Research 
Committee of C.N.E.A. 





Dr. M. E. LaZerte, President of the A.T.A. and the 
C.T.F., who has been appointed Chairman of the Research 
Committee of the Canada and Newfoundland Education 


Association. 


10,000 B6oxs 


At a fraction of their original cost. Fiction, History, Biog- 
raphy, Psychology, Text Books, Encyclopedias, General 


Literature, ete. Call or write. 


Oxford & Cambridge Book Exchange 


9965 Jasper Avenue Edmonton, Alberta 
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By ELSIE PARK GOWAN, B.A. 

A catch-penny title, friends, for a discussion of film 
criticism. 

“Lousy” and “swell” are two adjectives sadly over- 
worked by the movie-going child. Now that film apprecia- 
tion has become part of the high school Drama course, we 
hope to replace them by terms expressive of more reasoned 
criticism. 

Pioneer work in this field has been done by the National 
Council of English Teachers in the United States, who state 
their findings in an interesting monograph “Photoplay Ap- 
preciation in High Schools”, published by the D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 

Realizing that whether teachers like it or not, young 
people are “educated” by the movies, this group of English 
instructors rolled up their sleeves and grappled with the 


problem. They tried to find out what factors take the 
student into the theatre .. . the star, the story, or a critic’s 
opinion. They discussed the ideals of characters portrayed 


on the screen, and investigated the relation of films to out- 
side reading. 

Highly interesting are the recollections by students of 
the influence of movies on their conduct. Problems of crime 
and punishment, war and peace, religion and tolerance; 
relations between parents and children, men and women, 
nation and nation . . . all these had been brought into focus 
by moving pictures, and had left their imprint on youthful 
thinking. 

“After seeing ‘Sign of the Cross’ I went to church on a 
week night,” wrote an eleventh grade girl. “ ‘Cavalcade’ has 
broadened my views on life,” wrote a fourteen-year-old 
philosopher in Detroit. “I read more English history,” said 
his classmate. “ ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’, made a Virginia 
girl ‘Nervous and scared’,” while the same picture influenced 
other pupils “Not to be two-faced, not to drink, not to 
get angry beyond control.” A comment after “Madame 


Butterfly” was “Girls and women shouldn’t believe every- 
thing men tell them”’. 

The chart re-printed here will indicate what points were 
emphasized and what standards of judgment teachers con- 
sidered reasonable. Ratings on the same picture vary from 
minus sixty to plus 115 ... but the analysis gives a good 
basis for discussion. 


MUST LOUSY BE THE WORD FOR LAUGHTON? 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 






When the findings were in, these American teachers 
concluded that “The schools can help children to be more 
thoughtful and fastidious in regard to photoplays, to under- 
stand and enjoy better ones, to make more intelligent de- 
mands upon producers.” In other words, they can create 
censorship WHERE IT COUNTS—AT THE BOX OFFICE. 

Alberta teachers of dramatics will put the emphasis on 
the artistic aspect of the films . . . the work of the author, 
director, designer, actor. Since the Canadian west is 
denied professional theatre, better class movies are our only 
criteria. 

Too often the poor author has his story and dialogue 
reduced to a hash, but intelligent scripts do get through 
the mill. “Blockade” was the work of an eminent Ameri- 
can playwright, John Howard Lawson. A class might com- 
pare the printed play, “You Can’t Take It With You” with 
Robert Riskin’s screen treatment ... or check the film, 
“Christmas Carol” with Mr. Dicken’s original. 

In the field of design, nothing better has been seen on 
a stage than Cedric Gibbons’ settings for the M.G.M. pic- 
tures, “Romeo and Juliet’, “The Good Earth’, “Conquest”. 
All Gibbons’ work has integrity and beauty. 

We are not entirely ignorant of good acting if we have 
seen Laughton’s “Rembrandt”, Spencer Tracy’s mechanic; 
if we have watched Mr. Deeds think, listened to Margaret 
Sullavan and Flora Robson. 

CONTEST ANNOUNCED 

- To stimulate interest in film criticism, the Dramatic 
Committee at the recent Teachers’ Convention has arranged 
with radio station CKUA a Photoplay Appreciation Contest. 
Every Friday at 5.45 there is broadcast from this station 
“The Theatre Page”, a talk on things dramatic. Students 
registered in Dramatics I or II are invited to write an 
estimate . . . not longer than 500 words .. . of any movie 
they have seen in the last year. The three best critiques 
received will be broadcast from CKUA on Friday, April 
14. If it is practical, and the winning students have low 
pleasant voices, with good diction, they may read their own 
opinions to the listening world. 

Teachers will help by selecting the best reviews from 
their classes. Entries must be sent to Miss Olive Haw, 31B 
Rene Le Marchand Apartments, Edmonton, by March 81st. 

All who use “swell” or “lousy” will be disqualified. 





TENTATIVE (EXPERIMENTAL) RATING-SCALE FOR JUDGING PHOTOPLAYS AND MEASURING APPRECIATION—GRADES 9 AND 10 


Name of Pupil Age Grade 


Producer 










Sex School 


City 


Author Director Star 


omen ON We ee, ee ee eenliniilode 
Name of Picture ee a ek ee acai 











SCORE WEIGHT WEIGHTED 
SCORE 





























Unimportant Not Clear Important 
FUNDAMENTAL IDEA .......... tien) —chieaiibens 0 +1(rather) -+2(very) 10 
Illogical Trite Logical 
STORY STRUCTURE ................. —2(very) —1(rather) 0 +1(rather) -+2(very) 20 
Artificial Colorless Life-like 
CENTS, | re ee ae —2(very) —1(rather) 0 +1(rather) +2(very) 15 \ 
SETTINGS AND Inappropriate or Crude Acceptable Beautiful or Appropriate | 
PHOTOGRAPHY ................... —2(very) —1(rather) 0 +1(rather) +2(very) 5 
DIALOGUE Dull Ordinary Bright 
sosesesenecacacecocesosererveers —2(very) —1(rather) 0 +1(rather) -+2(very) 5 
Destructive Doubtful Constructive 
VALUE TO SOCIETY .............. —-${ very), = Aiea 0 41(rather) -+2(very) 10 
False or Exaggerated Commonplace Sincere or Natural 
SR PRIIE endiStacintsdbonnccnisiccdncenaveesh —2(very) —1(rather) 0 -+-l1(rather) --2(very) 10 
Defective Not Noticeable Effective 
SPEECH Seeececrcecccesesesseeesoccsesessescece ——2 (very) ns | (rather) 0 +1 (rather) +2(very) 5 
Uninspired Mediocre Imaginative 
| Se eee —2(very) —1(rather) 0 +1(rather) -+2(very) 10 
Uninteresting Neutral Interesting ° 
PNER EC MEEIEE  acicnsncccscoceccsconsssnces —2(very) —1(rather) 0 +1(rather) -+2(very) 10 








Note: The score which the pupil assigns to each item, multiplied by the weight, gives the 
weighted score. Highest possible score is 200. To obtain percentage score, divide 


total score by 2. 
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TOTAL SCORE................ 
PERCENTAGE SCORE. 
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C.T.F. NEWS 


UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


The Toronto Globe and Mail is running a very interest- 
ing and informing series of articles on the problem of un- 
employed youth. These are daily articles and begin in the 
issue of January 11th. The Globe and Mail sent its special 
writer, Winston Norman, to the United States with instruc- 
tions to secure al] the data and information that he could 
get as to the methods being pursued in that country in deal- 
ing with the youth problem. He began with a study of the 
practical way in which Henry Ford tackled the unemployed 
youth problem in Dearborn, Michigan. 

Teachers and others interested in the problem of youth 
will be interested in reading these articles. He estimates 
that there is about five million unemployed youth in the 
United States. In Canada, as every teacher knows, it is a 
very serious problem. 


THE SPENS REPORT 

There has just been issued in Great Britain, ‘““The Con- 
sultative Committee’s Report on Secondary Education.” 
The report is known, after the chairman of the Committee, 
as “The Spens Report’’. Its recommendations on the curric- 
ulum, on the introduction of vocational education into 
secondary schools, and on other aspects of the subject are 
arousing lively interest, if not controversy, in Great Britain. 

The Spens Committee was requested by the Board of 
Education to advise on the content of education between 
the ages of eleven and sixteen im recognized secondary 
schools. The committee has gone into this enquiry very 
thoroughly and has issued a report of more than 500 pages. 
It is likely to become as historic as the famous Hadow Re- 
port on the “Education of the Adolescent”. The report may 
be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, London, Eng. It 
costs 3/6. 


CONFERENCE ON CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION 


We have just received a copy of the report of the First 
International Conference on Correspondence Education 
which was held in Victoria, B.C., in August, 1938. In addi- 
tion to this report, which includes addresses delivered at the 
general sessions, discussions at the sectional meetings, and a 
report of the business session, we have also received a copy of 
Answers to Questionnaires Relating to Correspondence Edu- 
cation as operating in Australia, New Zealand, Norway and 
Canada and includes supervised Correspondence study in 
operation in certain parts of the United States. 

We think teachers’ organizations might very well have 
copies of this material. Copies of the report can be secured 
for $1. 00 from Mr. J. W. Gibson, Department of Education, 
Victoria, B.C. It will be recalled that last Fall we issued a 
two-page report on this Conference. We are now glad to call 
attention to the published volumes. 


RADIO IN SCHOOLS 

The radio in the home has become a commonplace. The 
radio in the school is still something of an innovation in Can- 
ada, but after this year, it is hoped, it will be less so. British 
Columbia is pioneering the way, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation is lending its assistance and some, at least, of 
the other Provinces are interested. 

For about a year, a British Columbia committee for radio 
in schools, set up by the Department of Education, and 
headed by Principal A. R. Lord of the Normal School, has 
been working on the project, arranging for broadcasts and 
mapping out programmes. One of the results of the Commit- 
tee’s work is the agreement of the Broadcasting Commission 
to issue licenses free of charge to any schools receiving a 
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Government grant. Already 400 such licenses have been 
issued in British Columbia. 


Beginning on January 16th and running for eight weeks, 
a programme speciaily designed for schools is to be broad- 
cast from CBR from 9.30 to 10.00 each school morning. Sta- 
tions at Chilliwack, Kamloops, Kelowna and Trail will take 
up the programme and re-broadcast it. A transcription will 
be sent to Prince Rupert and broadcast from there a week 
later. Two weeks later the programme will go out from 
Grande Prairie to the Peace River Block where, in fifty-five 
schools there are fifty-four radio receiving sets. 


The programmes will consist of music and musical appre- 
ciation and a dramatization of social studies and of element- 
ary science. On Fridays there will be a high school course, 
including literature and music. The object is to help the 
country schools, particularly the isolated ones, and bring 
them into touch with the outside world. The city schools which 
have radios may, of course, listen in. The Committee is not 
so much concerned with them. 


—The Vancouver Daily Province. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION CONFERENCE, 1939 


The Brazilian Education Association announces that it 
is perfecting plans for the entertainment of those who attend 
the Eighth Biennial Congress of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, August 6th to 11th, 1939. The Rot- 
terdam is prepared to take you down to Rio and back to New 
York in comfort. If you have not taken care of your reserva- 
tion, it is advisable to do so while there is still desirable 
space. World Education, the bimonthly publication of the 
W.F.E.A., is carrying selected recommendations for pre- 
conference reading. W.F.E.A. Headquarters, 1201, 16th St. 
Northwest, Washington, D.C., will be glad to have your en- 
quiries. 


Built for Speed 
PLUS 
Durability .... 


Super-Speed L C Smith 


In selecting typewriters for schools, be guided by a recent 
survey in the United States among Court Reporters. These 
men buy their own typewriters, pay their own repairs, are 
paid by piece work. They chose L C Smiths 3 to 1 over all 
other typewriters combined because L C Smiths are famous 
for sturdiness and freedom from costly repairs . .. are 
faster, less fatiguing to operate. L C Smiths stand the gaff! 
Investigate! 


For Personal Typing .... 
THE FAMOUS Type your notes, reports, correspond- 


ence on your portable Corona—the 
Corona world’s largest selling portable! Many 
PORTABLE models. Terms $1.00 weekly. Write 


for folder. 
Mr. A. M. Turney, Western Supervisor 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters of Canada, Ltd. 
606 Centre Street, Calgary, Alberta 
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For the New Teacher---Some Thoughts 


on Discipline 
By MR. DOUGLAS S. ARBUCKLE 

HE question of discipline plays an increasingly im- 

i. portant part in the modern school, and it is a ques- 

tion about which little can be gleaned from books. 

Incidents regarding discipline will arise in the classroom at 

any moment, and the teacher must be able to take them in 
his stride. 


In Alberta schools today we may find teachers with two 
viewpoints. One group (many would refer to them as 
“old fashioned’’), still firmly believe in the ancient adage 
“spare the rod and spoil the child.”” At the other end of the 
ladder are those who throw up their hands in horror at the 
thought of corporal punishment, and speak in whispers 
when any reference is made to the strap. Both of these, 
of course, are extreme viewpoints, but it would be safe to 
say that the former type is on the decline (fortunately), 
and the latter type is on the increase (unfortunately). 


The type of discipline necessary will vary in different 
schools, but not discipline in the old sense of the word. 


At the beginning of the term the teacher and pupils can 
become, for the moment, a group of citizens. They are 
going to be studying together for a year, and, if any study- 
ing is to be done, certain laws will have to be observed. 
Children will agree heartily with this, and a number of 
laws can be discussed and decided upon. A little diplomatic 
handling by the teacher and the children will soon have 
made up a set of laws just as good as any that the teacher 
could have decided upon himself. But most important of 
all, the children will know, if and when they break those 
laws, that they are breaking a law made by themselves. 
That is vastly different to disobeying some order of the 
teacher who has said: “You can’t do it because I say so, and 
that’s all there is to it!” 

If the children think of something that is not so good 
from the teacher’s viewpoint—if, for instance, they think 
they should be able to talk at any time, and for no reason 
at all—let them go ahead and do it. They will soon tire of 
this, because, after all, the average child in the classroom is 
much the same as the average citizen of the country. 

Children should be allowed to have turns at being lead- 
ers of classes or groups—allow them to find out what it is 
like to carry the load of responsibility and there will be 
more sympathy for the teacher. 

One thing that is fatal to the discipline in any room is 
the attitude of the teacher who will say, “Now, if you do 
that again, you will be punished,”—and then proceed to 
allow the child to offend again and again. For such a 
teacher the child has little respect, more amused contempt 
than anything else, but for the teacher who would lay down 
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a set of just laws, and see that they were carried out, the 
child has admiration and respect. More than one boy has 
said to me, “Oh, Mr. Doe’s alright, but gee, he lets us run 
around and do anything we want—it’s na fun at all!” 

A teacher doesn’t need to be stiff and formal in order 
to retain his dignity. Get in with the children, and if a job 
calls for you to get down on your knees and crawl under a 
table, well, do it, and all will not be lost. You will, in all 
probability, become closer to the children. 

When you can leave your room for a time and be sure 
in the knowledge that the work will continue smoothly, that 
the children will talk if necessary, but not otherwise, and 
best of all, if you know that this is so not because of fear of 
the teacher, but because the chidren are beginning to realize 
something of self-discipline—you have discipline in the 
best form. 

Regarding the modern school, many teachers are handi- 
capped by the fear that inspectors will, for instance, regard 
the discipline as poor if they come into a room and find the 
children walking about freely, discussing problems with 
each other, etc. Anyone acting in the role of inspector or 
supervisor should make it clear to the teacher that they 
are quite able to distinguish the difference between the 
noise of industrious activity and the noise of idleness. The 
attitude of some parents, too, handicaps the teacher. Some 
parents think that in the modern schoo] there is no dis- 
cipline—if some were to enter a room during an enterprise 
period they would be horrified. But all that is part of the 
joy of being a teacher, and if a parent accuses you of 
being the worst teacher in Alberta because you didn’t put 
some brains into her poor son by “licking”? him every day, 
and if another parent threatens to “knock your block off” 
because you dared to punish his thoroughly spoiled son for 
flagrantly disobeying a fair school law (fond memories), 
then, you must; just smile to yourself, and decide that, well, 
those things are just part of your job! 


PICTUROL 
PROJECTORS 


AND FILMSLIDES 


ARE A VALUABLE AID TO 
THE TEACHER 


300 Filmslides now available at 25 cents 
weekly rental 


Projectors $22.00 and up for line current 
or battery 


Address for Information: 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTENSION 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton 
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READING » » » 


By MR. M. JAMPOLSKY, Frog Lake School 


APPRECIATE quite fully the “essential objectives and 
| specific objectives” in teaching reading as outlined on 
page one of chapter one of the Manual for Grade I. I 
cannot, however, see my way clear through the “Statement 
of Method’. May I, therefore, as a teacher, dare to ask a 
question: Have I a right to think differently without feeling 
self-conscious about it? Is it impertinence to question “‘scien- 
tific methods” and to throw oneself against an overwhelming 
force of accepted principles? Can I help feeling and seeing 
the way I do? Have I a right to keep to myself an opinion 
which I know and feel must be stemmed against the com- 
placency of an accepted method which, in my opinion is doing 
more harm than good. Methods have been opinions until 
accepted. So will opinions be methods when accepted. 


All the objectives outlined are ulterior objectives as far 
as Grade I is concerned. They are objectives for reading at 
large. In Grade I we want to teach “reading”. Now reading 
is not word recognition. It is not a hit or miss, an all or none 
proposition. It may be such with Chinese reading, where a 
word is represented by a symbol for a reason which has 
hothing to do with the student at the moment of the lesson. 
Our symbols, however, are sounds. Words are composites of 
sounds. To recognize a word is to recognize its component 
elements. In teaching to read we teach recognition of symbols. 
Words are not symbols. Words are the effects of symbols. To 
recognize a word before you know its component symbols is 
to take a short cut in the opposite direction. It may take less 
effort on the part of the pupil who hits or misses, until he 
hits. But it takes time, a tremendous amount of time, of the 
pupil and a lot of energy of the teacher, with least desirable 
results. 


Its psychological equivalent is the individual who expends 
lots of worry with nothing but detrimental results, where a 
little mental effort would suffice for a simple solution to a 
simple problem. 


“The procedure ... in this primer ... a composite 
method ... word, phrase, sentence, story and picture methods 
. . introduction also of phonetics.” It makes me smile be- 
cause it is too serious an error to indulge in laughter. I laugh 
with pain in my heart as I observe the results of this erroneous 
method. You may object: “This method has been ‘investiga- 
ted’, professionals have accepted it; it brings good results!’ 
Do not all methods bring results? We are the products of poor 
methods; still we read. Children learn to read in spite of 
poor methods. This method will also bring good results, not 
because of the excellency of the method, but in spite of lack 
of intimate investigation into the after-effects and the un- 
desirable effects. Like any enterprise, a method must be 
efficient, economical in time and energy, with maximum 
elimination of waste material. 

Reading to a beginner is like learning to handle a spade 
and to dig, to dig hard. Dig with the eye into the hieroglyphics 
of words. The child must learn to interpret hieroglyphics, to 
decipher them, not to know them at a glance. That knowledge 
comes with practise. The child must know sounds; it must 
know that sounds are represented by letters, as sounds are 
represented by notes on a staff. The child must know that 
by sounding the letters it will get meaning out of the word. 
A word is a complete thought. That thought has to be de- 
ciphered. 

The recognition of the word by a glance at its complete 
form, as a method of teaching, creates a habit of mental 
sluggishness; it lames mental activity; it dams the natural 
tendency for search; it stunts the instinct of curiosity. It 
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creates a habit of guessing, with no method of attack. 
The child will learn to guess even after it knows sounds; the 
teaching of phonetics becomes harder after the recognition 
method, as the child has developed a resistance to investiga- 
tion. It has learned to hit by the hit or miss method, which 
requires no mental effort. 

I can hear objections again; they come from specialized 
teachers in graded schools. However I can only repeat children 
will learn in spite of method. Again, you are the more intelli- 
gent, more experienced teachers with all kinds of time and 
material at your disposal. You must succeed. I am a rural 
school teacher. I talk to rural school teachers. I have seen the 
ill effects of this method in rural children. 

My inspector, one day, demonstrated for my benefit, a 
lesson in the word recognition method: 

“What’s this, Johnny?” he said. 

“A watch.” 

‘“‘What does this word say?” 

“Watch.” 

Then he wrote several words: dog, cat, etc., etc., which 
the boy knew. The inspector came back to “watch’’. 

“Clock!” was the reply. 

“No, this is ‘watch’.”’ 

“Oh, yes, ‘watch’!”’ 

The inspector was satisfied with the demonstration. I 
took it. We have to take things from our superiors on duty. 

After school I opened up and said: “T know this method. 
I have used it before. I know it is not good. After two minutes 
work on that boy, your picture ‘watch’ was recognized as 
‘clock’. You wasted time on him. That’s what his teacher had 
done with him two years in succession, previous to that dem- 
onstration. Adam was a Grade II (so he claimed, when I 
started). He read every lesson in the Grade II reader. It took 
me a little while to catch him at the bluff, as he read so 
fluently that my suspicion was aroused accidentally. Adam 
knew absolutely nothing. He memorized it all. And Adam was 
a clever lad; an intelligent boy, but it was apparently a 
wrong method wrongly used or a right method which lends 
itself to wrong use, which was evidently the case. My con- 
tention is that the right method is one that may not be 
used; but it cannot be abused. As long as one uses it, it is 
right. That’s the Phonetic Method. 

A system that uses phonetics “also” is not scientific in 
its logic: It should be phonetic “only’’, and nothing but. 

The first thing for the child to learn is ‘“‘sounds”. Then 
their representative character letters. No guessing should be 
allowed. Once the child knows the sound ‘‘m” and the letter 
“‘m” it should not be allowed to misrepresent that letter by 
any vocal response but “m”’ to the visual stimulus ‘‘m’”. Once 
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the child knows the word “cat” it must know the ‘“‘c” stands 
for the sound “k” and every time ‘‘c” is seen on the black- 
board it is to be sounded “‘k’’. The time wasted on word recog- 
nition should be used on sound recognition. Drill and drill 
again the sound in various settings. To my mind a beginner 
of average intelligence will learn all the sounds in that many 
days. I would allow for only one word to be demonstrated as 
a unit. Make it “cat” or “man” or whatever word we may 
conclude to be the most logical, after all our objectives are 
considered. Once the child knows “cat” or ‘‘man” it must 
know the reason why this is “cat”. “C” stands for ‘‘k’’; 
a——“a” and “t” sounds “t” like in ten and at a town, ete. 
The head of the cat says “‘c” i.e. “k”. The belly is a full 
‘‘a” and the tail may say “‘t’”’, a little, wee wee little tail say- 
ing “t”. At last: cat; ca, ac, at, ta, tac, at, tac—all combina- 
tions to be recognized. If “man” is the first word analyzed, 
then “m”, “a”, “n’, are to be known as sounds and an, 
am, mam, mamma are to be identified. Do you object again? 
This does not exclude the other objectives. It teaches to read, 
not to sham. It teaches the child to use his eyes, his ears and 
his brains. 
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To teach properly by the phonetic method, with an eye 
to all objectives as outlined in the Manual, we need different 
primers. You ask me what I think about our primer? It is no 
good. Not because it is intrinsically deficient; it is based on a 
misconception. However, in the right hands it will work out 
all right as a guide. In rural schools it is inefficient, it is apt to 
be a misguide and, at the best, it is a very unsatisfactory 
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We have to retrace a step and go back to the phonetic 
method, devise a primer that will automatically guide teacher 
and child and could be worked out by the co-operation of all 
our rural school teachers. After all—there is such a thing as 
making a Chinese puzzle out of a simple problem. That’s 
what has been done to our teaching of Reading by over- 
emphasis of pseudo-scientific principles. 

It is claimed a child should learn to read in three months. 
Many of our children don’t know a thing after two years. 
Contradict me! I should be glad if it were proved otherwise. 
To teach a word as a unit before its phonetic elements are 
known, is, to my mind, just as “scientific”, as to teach the 
response “12” to the stimulus “3 x 4” without the reason 
why. I’d rather hear the incorrect answer “11” after a hard 
tramp on the road towards the response, than the correct 
answer “12” for no better reason than “‘it is so”. 

What sense is there in teaching the word “watch” or 
any word that matters? You either give me a sensible answer 
or, for heaven’s sake, quit! 
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ART IN THE SCHOOLS 


The business of the art teacher is not to teach technique 
nor to transmit a body of principles. His job is to help the 
child develop his art capacities. Teaching of technical proc- 
esses is involved, of course, but the thing of first importance 
is to keep the child’s interest alive.'The child should develop 
along the lines of his individual interests and should learn 
technique as he needs it. As he becomes involved in new 
experiences, he should expand and improve his technique so 
as to be able fitly to express them. That is the way all sig- 
nificant art from the humblest to the highest form is created. 
—Grant Wood in The Education Digest. 
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BOOK REVIEW =» » » 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CANADIANS, Vol. I 
By GEORGE A. CORNISH and SELWYN H. DEWDNEY 


Published by The Copp Clarke Co. Ltd., Toronto, 1938 
Reviewed by MR. T. D. BAKER, Millet L 


This is an interesting text, exceptionally well illustrated 
with 201 drawings and maps by a Canadian artist, and 
written in a style attractive to Intermediate students. The 
authors have succeeded rather well in their endeavour to 
use interesting topics as centres and to weave history, 
geography and civics about these in such a way as to leave 
with the reader an ‘understanding of jmodern life and 
relationships. 


The maps are a welcome departure from those ordinar- 
ily found and are, indeed, a unique feature. They are 
graphical, or pictorial in form and have been found to 
arouse a desire to secure as much information as possible 
from them. Not only do they supplement the material of 
the text, they present added information to the pupil who 
looks on them as a type of puzzle which is interesting to 
solve. In so doing many facts are secured which otherwise 
might be regarded as long lists of uninteresting material. 
The many pictures are carefully calculated to enliven the 
text, make it real, and often to add to its information. 


The opening chapters deal with the life of typical Cana- 
dian groups, the trapper, fisherman, miner and lumberman, 
while life in Canadian villages and towns introduces con- 
cretely the functions of government and citizenship. The 
influence of geographical environment is revealed in chap- 
ters dealing with the simplest forms of life in the equatorial 
rain forest of the Amazon, the Arabian Desert, and the 
Arctic, and then with more complex forms in Mediterranean 
climates (Palestine) and Switzerland. 





The Growth of Canada presents a chronology of history 
as a background for the treatment of each of the Canadian 
regions in which we find the history of exploration and set- 
tlement more fully developed in each part, together with 
the development of present day activities of the people in 
agriculture, forestry, mining, fishing, manufacturing, and 
marketing. A similar treatment is accorded the United 
States in the last eighty pages of the book. 


Though the lack of an index would appear to be a fairly 
serious defect in a book to be used by pupils in our Social 
Studies course, there is a very full table of contents cover- 
ing each of the 504 pages. The text will be found to be of 
considerable value in the Intermediate school, and more 
particularly in the work of Grade VII. 
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Teachers’ Helps Department 


Edited by W. D. McDougall, B.A., Normal Practice School, Edmonton 


LANGUAGE USAGE CHECK LIST 

The language usage check list which follows may be of 
value as a supplement to Miss Maclver’s suggestions for your 
remedial English programme. If the pupils are furnished with 
hectographed or mimeographed copies the working period 
should be limited to twenty minutes. If the answers must be 
written the time should be extended to thirty minutes. To 
score, subtract the wrongs from the rights. 


1. The boy’s pants (is, are) too long. 

2. They (were, was) at the party. 

8. I have (seen, saw) him often. 

4. They boy (sets, sits) the pitcher on the table. 
5. He (can, may) go, if he wishes. 

6. The teacher has (rung, rang) the bell. 

7. They have (broke, broken) the window. 

8 
9 


- We do not like (them, that) kind of books. 
. He did as well as (I, me). 
10. Try to play (as, like) I do. 
11. (Their, there) books were on the table. 
12. He has (came, come) home. 
2. Do you see (those, them) boys? 
14. He has (went, gone) to town. 
15. Father has (wrote, written) several letters. 
16. George and (I, myself) will do it. 
17. He says (its, it’s) going to rain. 
18. He recited (well, good). 
19. (Leave, let) him alone. 
20. He (would of, would have) gone if he had had time. 
21. He (had ought, ought) to go at once. 
22. They have (gave, given) me a present. 
23. The boys have (swam, swum) across the river. 
24. Uncle gave the box to John and (we, us). 
25. We (ain’t, haven’t) done our work. 
26. The box is (laying, lying) on the floor. 
27. She hasn’t (no, any) friends. 
28. The boys (did, done) their homework. 
29. Please pass me (that there, that) book. 
30. He (sure, certainly) is a good player. 
81. There are (less, fewer) pupils in school this year. 
32. She talks (louder, more louder) than her brother. 
33. We have (rode, ridden) many miles today. 
34. The news (was, were) told to everyone. 
35. The boys were feeling (bad, badly) about the accident. 
386. (This here, This) book is the most interesting in the 
library. 
37. (Try to, Try and) have your work done on time. 
38. He had (run, ran) to school. 
39. Where have John and (he, him) gone? 


40. He (don’t, doesn’t) wish to go. 

41. The man has (broke, broken) his leg. 

42. We had just (began, begun) when the bell rang. 

43. | me will (teach, learn) me not to play with a strange 

og. 

44, The boy was almost (drowned, drownded). 

45. The weary man could walk no (farther, further). 

46. It is probable that Mary and (she, her) would like to 
come. 

47. There is the man (who, whom) I met at the store. 

48. Swimming is a (healthy, healthful) exercise. 

49. He may have (fell, fallen) into the well. 

50. He has always been (healthy, healthful). 

51. The work was (began, begun) last week. 

52. The house is different (from, than) what I had cxpected. 

53. The choir has (sang, sung) the anthem. 

54. The books were given to his brother and (me, myself). 

55. Who is at the door? (I, me). 

56. (We, Us) boys had a good time. 

57. Do not Jet the dog (lie, lay) on the couch. 

58. I don’t know (who, whom) he is to give it to. 

59. We (should have, should of) seen the picture. 

60. The men (seen, saw) him crossing the river. 

61. Who has (done, did) this? . 

62. They went (to, too) early. 

63. (There, Their) they were. 

64. (They’re, Their) friends were waiting for them. 

65. We have often (went, gone) with them. 

66. (Was, Were) you there? 

67. Mathematics (is, are) an interesting study. 

68. Every one of the boys (was, were) ill. 

69. The man with the boys (walks, walk) rapidly. 

70. Neither John nor James (wish, wishes) to go. 

71. The lady, as well as the girls with her, (talk, talks) to the 
manager. 

72. The audience (were, was) applauding wildly. 

73. The committee (presents, present) a final report. 

74. He is one of the brightest students who (has, have) ever 
attended this school. 

75. Every citizen is expected to exercise (his, their) fran- 


chise. 
Tentative Grade Standards 
Grade September January June 
IX 56 60 62 
VIII 52 56 58 
VII 46 50 54 
VI 42 44 48 
Vv 36 42 46 
IV 30 34 38 








REMEDIAL ENGLISH IN GRADES VII and VIII 


By MISS EVELYN MaclIVER, B.A. 


part of the time allotted to English instruction in Grades 

VII and VIII be devoted to Remedial English. It is 
obvious that in any class there will be numerous conditions 
requiring correction, that the method of instruction will vary 
according to the type of error and the need of the individual 
or group concerned, that some pupils will require a great deal 
of such instruction while others will need little or none. 
With the necessity for varying procedures it follows that the 
Remedial English period must be characterized by lack of 
formality, freedom of movement, opportunity for individual 
conferences of pupil and teacher, and flexible group or in- 
dividual activities which change from day to day and from 
time to time within the period. 

The Remedial English period is the clearing house of the 
English program. Here the problems of the individual child 
are given the personal attention of the teacher. The slow 
child senses the fact that his progress is a matter of interest 
and concern, the average child forms the habit of self-exam- 
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ination and self-improvement, and those for whom English 
expression is a joy are helped to find the key to a new world 
in the development of a lifetime love of good literature. 


Let us consider briefly the type of environment which is 
most conducive to effective work and pleasurable recreation 
in the English class. The teacher will have at hand, of course, 
as many good reference books as possible supplying sugges- 
tive lines of instruction. The following are excellent books 
of this kind: 

Scott, Peet, Robinson, Bigelow: Open Door Series 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Tressler & Shelmadine: Junior English in Action (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). 

Hatfield, Lewis, Thomas, Woody: Junior English Activi- 
ties (Gage). 

Besides the pupils’ dictionaries which are in constant use 
a larger classroom dictionary may be consulted at will. With 
it, if possible, should be a copy of Roget’s Thesaurus or 
Crabbe’s Book of Synonyms. Library books should be easily 
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accessible, not hidden away in cupboards or on high shelves 
but lined up in friendly rows on the tables or even on the 
window-sills. Laid out in piles on a table are periodicals and 
books of current interest which have been brought from home 
or borrowed from some other source. The bulletin-board must 
not be forgotten. Posted thereon are book-lists, lists of ap- 
proved periodicals, book-reviews, news articles about living 
writers, pictures and so on. During the English period pupils 
move about freely using reference books or enjoying such 
recreational reading as their surroundings offer. 

A systematic reading course which forms a basic and con- 
tinuous activity during the whole school year is begun as 
early in the term as possible. It is suggested that, in Septem- 
ber, a diagnostic survey of the reading ability of the class 
be conducted. For this purpose the following test has been 
found reliable and useful: 


Stone Series of Narrative Reading Tests: 

(1) For Grade VII; or (2) For Junior High Schools. 
(Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III.) 

Having at hand two reading scores for the child, one 
showing his rate of reading and the other his comprehension 
of reading material, the teacher is now able to help him choose 
a book. When he has finished it and discussed it with the 
teacher he lists its title on his individual library card, giving 
it some sort of grading. A star-rating such as is used for mov- 
ing pictures is enjoyed by most pupils. This reading is always 
in progress during the Remedial English period. Pupils with 
low reading scores should choose easy books, sometimes as 
low as the Grade IV or V level. It is not uncommon to see a 
child who has begun with such easy material in Grade VII 
progress so rapidly that by the end of Grade VIII he is 
absorbed in Dickens or Scott. The basis of selection of books 
is not what the child should read but what he likes to read. 
With inobtrusive guidance he will soon be able to discrimin- 
ate between books of real value and mere “‘time-killers”’. 


It is surprising what can be gathered up in the way of a 
library by asking the children to bring books from home. 
Most of them have books which they have read and are glad 
to share. When the teacher’s censorship has quietly excluded 
the utterly unsuitable there is usually a fairly creditable col- 
lection to add to the books already in the classroom. 

With reading activities under way attention can be direct- 
ed to written English. As soon as formal instruction has be- 
gun the teacher is faced with as many problems as there are 
pupils in the class. Indeed some small people are capable of 
presenting a dozen difficulties which it is the business of the 
teacher to smooth out with as much skill of technique and 
economy of effort as he or she can command. 

Assignments in English should be thoughtfully planned. 
A uniform method of correction, sufficiently simple and 
definite to be understood clearly by every child, should be 
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adopted. It is suggested that all exercises be corrected by 
the teacher. After spelling errors have been listed and faulty 
constructions have been discussed by pupil and teacher each 
exercise is filed by the pupil in a loose-leaf book or folder for 
later reference. Nothing is thrown away. 


The written exercises will bring to light, possibly, several 
pupils who need special instruction in sentence structure. 
There may be another group who cannot write well because 
they have no background of ideas. Still another group may 
be failing in English because of carelessness or lack of 
thought. Each of these groups or individuals must be given 
instruction which is adapted to their needs. Remedial groups 
are formed as the need for them arises, each child understand- 
ing clearly what it is he is trying to overcome. He should 
know that inclusion in a remedial group is in no way a punish- 
ment, but is a means of helping him towards more creditable 
achievement. Naturally the personnel of the groups is con- 
stantly changing, and one type of activity should not be 
persisted in until it becomes a burden. 


It would be a hopeless task to try to enumerate all the 
problems which may appear in the English class. Besides the 
pupils who have difficulty with written expression there will 
be some who cannot memorize. Perhaps they have never 
learned to do this type of studying. The attitude of pupils in 
this category often changes like magic when their attention 
has been drawn to a better method of memorization. 


The amount of formal grammar should be minimized. 
Burdensome exercises in parsing and analysis have no place in 
an effective English program. The pupil who makes many 
grammatical errors in speaking and writing may be given 
suggestions about breaking bad habits. The teacher keeps a 
record of his errors and shows, by friendly encouragement, an 
interest in his particular difficulty. Drill exercises adapted 
to his particular needs will help him. 


Spelling activities need take up but a few moments of the 
remedial period. Errors which have been made in written 
exercises in all subjects are recorded on error cards. Pupils 
may work in pairs testing one another. Words requiring writ- 
ten tests are: (1) those which were misspelled in the weekly 
pre-test and (2) errors which appear on the pupil’s individual 
error card. Those who had no errors on the pre-test or who 
have no errors to be cleared from their spelling cards are not 
required to occupy themselves with spelling. 


The actual organization of the remedial period will, of 
course, vary with every teacher and every class. The wheels 
may be oiled by placing on the board before the beginning 
of the period a list of the items which require attention. This 
is consulted by the pupil who works through the list, disre- 
garding items which do not concern him. It might, on a given 
day, read something like this: 

Card test (spelling). 

Test on errors made in pre-test. 
Exercises to be finished and turned in. 
Composition remedial groups (listed). 
. Reading. 

Spelling having been disposed of in the first few moments 
unfinished assignments are attended to and those who are 
under special instruction proceed with their work, coming 
to the teacher for guidance when necessary. All pupils being 
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occupied, the teacher is free to use the main part of the 
period for conferences with individuals, further assignments 
and evaluation of results. Pupils who need no special instruc- 
tion begin at once with their reading, coming to the teacher 
for conference when a book is finished. The privilege of read- 
ing when other work is done forms a motivation for those 
under remedial instruction. 


One of the chief values of the remedial period is that it 
enables the teacher to come into personal touch with the 
individual pupil. A few questions to bring out his real thought 
will often clarify the mind of the child who “can’t think of 
anything to say’. A moment or two may be spent in supply- 
ing a background for a book which is being read. More 
effective than hours of formal instruction is a little while 
devoted to going over a paper with a pupil, maintaining an 
attitude which is not too critical. 

When all is said and done the best way to develop a 
“feeling” for good English is by reading, reading and more 
reading. As a background for all this individual instruction 
the field of English literature is being explored and reading 
interests are being enlarged. There is a danger that the pupils 


who perhaps need to read most get least time to devote to it. 
Remedial instruction is a corrective for undesirable condi- 
tions, and it fills an extremely useful place. But, obviously, 
prevention is better than cure. Reading experience being the 
best preventive of English shortcomings it would be folly to 
keep certain pupils busy all the time with remedial work. 
To help overcome this difficulty the time-table should show 
a library period once a week when even the little girl who 
never can remember periods and capitals and the boy whose 
grammar is fantastic may read for a little while. 


The teacher’s own enthusiasm is most contagious. Here 
is a bit of poetry from the last Atlantic. There is an illumin- 
ating article about India. Here is a musty old book with 
curious s’s which someone has kept through the years. Look 
at this facsimile of a page from the manuscript of a famous 
writer. It is full of erasures, corrections, insertions. He must 
have worked for hours over that one paragraph. Evidently 
writing is not an easy thing, even for a genius. So let us go 
on revising, correcting, discussing, growing. Perhaps one of 
the select company of Olympians is here in this very class- 
room toiling over an inky page or dreaming over an old tale. 








SUPPLEMENTARY READING MATERIAL » » » 


Submitted by MISS OLIVE M. FISHER, Provincial Normal School, Calgary 


In an earlier number of The A.T.A. Magazine, a list 
of pre-primers was given, showing a comparison of their 
burden of words with the list found in the primer, “Jerry 
and Jane”. This comparison was made by a group of stu- 
dents in the Primary Reading class of the Summer School 
during last summer. 


Below are similar comparisons of other supplementary 
readers with the primer and first reader of the Highroads 
to Reading series, compiled by other groups in the same 
class: 


LIST I.—Comparison of supplementary primers with the 
Highroads Primer, “Jerry and Jane”. 

1. Boys and Girls at Work and Play, White & Hart- 
horn, American Book Co., 82 per cent. 

2. In Doors and Out, 70 per cent. 

3. Bob and Judy. Guidance in Reading, Lyons and 
Carnahan (Ryerson Press, Canada), 63 per cent. 

4. Peter and Peggy, Gates & Huber, MacMillan, 56 
per cent. 

5. Elson Basic Reader, Gage-Nelson, 46 per cent. 

6. Fun With Nick and Dick, Gates, Hubert & Pean- 
dor, MacMillan, 46 per cent. 

7. Home and Round About, Pathway to Reading, Gage- 
Nelson, 48 per cent. 

8. From Morning Till Night, Charles, Smiley and Strong, 
MacMillan, 30 per cent. 


LIST I1.—Comparison of supplementary first readers 
with Book One of the Highroads to Reading series. 

1. Day In and Day Out, Alice and Jerry Books, Lyons 
& Carnahan, 81 per cent. 

2. Good Times Together, Guidance in Reading, Lyons & 
Carnahan (Ryerson Press, Canada), 51 per cent. 

3. 1st Reader, Child Story Reader, Lyons and Carnahan, 
49 per cent. 

4. Happy Holidays, Far Horizon Readers, by D. J. 
Dickie, J. M. Dent, 44 per cent. 

5. Every Day Friends, Child Development Readers, by 
Julia Hahn, Houghton Mifflin. 38 per cent. : 

6. 1st Reader, Fact and Story Reader, American Book 
Co., 34 per cent. ; : . 

Two books—Wag and Puff and Surprise Stories, written 
by Marjorie Hardy and published by the Wheeler Pub. 
Co., have been favourites for years with children. They 
have no word list and in consequence, could not be analyzed 
in the time permitted. 

STORY BOOKS 
KINDERGARTEN PRIMARY READING, 1938 


Arranged by a group of students. Book list for Primary 
Grades of material costing $1.00 or less. 


February, 1939 


MacMillan Publishing Company: 


The Runaway Deer—Henry & Somppi. 

Barbar, the Little Elephant—Jean de Brunhoff. 

Pinnochio—Collodi. 

Johnny Appleseed—Lindsay. 

The Beaus of Blue River—Major. 

Willy Lilly—Marjorie Flack. 

The Bus Driver—Lent, 35c. 

The Farmer—Lent, 35c. 

The Air Pilot—Lent, 35c. 

Dame Wiggins of Lee—Ruskin. 

A Dog of Flanders—Rameée. 

At the Back of the North Wind—MacDonald. 

English Fairy Tales—Steele. 

The Nurnberg Stove—Ramée. 

The Peep Show Man—Padraic Colum. 

Gold Tree and Silver Tree—K. D. Morne. 

The Cat and the Captain—Elizabeth Coatsworth. 

Little Dog Toby—Rachael Field. 

The Little Wooden Doll—Bianos. 

Racketty-Packetty House—F. H. Burnett. 

Thumbelina—Hans Christian Andersen. 

The Peter Pan Picture Book—J. M. Barrie. 

Adventures of a Brownie—D. M. Craik. 

Little Goody Two Shoes—Goldsmith. 

The Good-Natured Bear—R. H. Horne. 

King Penguin, R. H. Horne. 

The Fun Book—La Rue. 

Under the Story Tree—La Rue. 

In Animal Land—La Rue. 

Billy Bong’s Book—La Rue. 

Child Life in Tale and Fable—Blaisdell. 

Three Circus Days—Edna Turpin. 
Houghton Mifflin: 


Funny Folks Farm—Frederick Warne. 
To Market We Go—Jane Miller. 
Wiggles, A Funny Little Dog—Wilson-Pennell. 
Epaminondas. 
Wilson’s: 
Little Esther—Hogner. 
Do You Like to Open Packages ?—Catherine Beebe. 
The Cow Ghost—Pene du Bois. 
Mother Goose—Joan Huggins. 
The Viking Press: 
The Story About Ping—Marjorie Flack. 
The Story of Ferdinand—Leaf. 
Giant Otto—Pene du Bois. 
Mr. Penny—Marie Hall Ets.. 
Bluebonnets for Lucinda—Sayers. 
Oxford University Press: 
Birthday of Obash—Chalmers. 
Hungary Peter—Cecil Alden. 





The Mongrel] Puppy Book—Cecil Alden. 
Katie the Caterpillar—Cicely Engefield. 
Tale of a Guinea Pig—Cicely Engefield. 
A House for a Mouse—Cicely Engefield. 


Doubleday Doran: 
Clever Bill—Nicholson. 
Chinky—Touney. 
Jerry and the Pony—Touney. 
Skookum and Sandy—Bennett. 
Fun with Michael—Bryan. 
Mitty on Mr. Syrup’s Farm—Holberg. 
Angus and the Ducks—Marjorie Flack. 
Humpy, Son of the Sands—Hamilton Williamson. 


Warne Bros.: 

Johnny Crowe’s Garden—Leslie Brooke. 

Peter Rabbit—Potter. 

Chappie and the Others—C. Heward. 

Mr. Pickles and the Party—C. Heward. 
Dutton: 

Nicodemus and His Gran’pappy—Inez Hogan. 

Nicodemus and the Houn’ Dog—Inez Hogan. 

A Day at School—McCready. 

Christopher Robin Birthday Book—Milne. 

Chief of the Herd—Gopal. 

Mr. McTavish—Bullard. 

Bear Twins—Inez Hogan. 

Mr. Pumps, the Popsicle Man—Eleanor Wilson. 
Whitman: 

Snipp, Snapp, Snurr and the Yellow Sled—Lindman. 

* ~ 


From Alberta Children’s Book House, Department of 
Education. 


GRADE I 
Pat & Patsy Pre-Primer—Harding................. .20 
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PEN PALS 


Note to teachers of French 


Pen friends for students of French may now be obtained: 
14 names and addresses in France, 24 from Haiti, and one 
from Algeria. 

I can also supply names and addresses from Norway, 
England, Scotland, Shetland Islands, Wales, Ireland, Gold 
Coast, Tasmania, Transvaal, Pietermaritzburg, Griqualand, 
New South Wales, Thursday Island, New Zealand, Philippine 
Islands, Trinidad, Brazil, British Guiana, United States, 
Newfoundland: and some addresses for the older students 
from India and the Yukon. I have a few Chinese names, and 
a few in such countries as Belgium, Switzerland and Czecho- 
slovakia. A name from any of these places can be obtained 
by inclusion of stamped, addressed envelope and 5c. 


MRS. GWENDOLINE COOK, 
10249 138rd Street, Edmonton, Alberta. 
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French Enthusiasts » » 


We suspect that there are many people in our province 
who are not availing themselves of a rare opportunity— 
simply because they have been unaware of that opportunity. 


Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday (from 5:30 p.m. 
until 6:00), over the Calgary station, CJCJ, a course—a 
pleasant course—in French is presented. This course is ar- 
ranged and presented under the auspices of the Department 
of Extension of the University, in co-operation with the 
French Teachers’ Association of Calgary. Miss Dorothy F. 
Brown, teacher of French in the James Short Junior High 
of Calgary, who, having won a French Government Bursary, 
has recently returned from a year’s study at the Sorbonne, 
Paris, is in charge of these broadcasts. 


The records used are the same as those used in the 
CKUA broadcasts (Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 6:30- 
7:00 p.m.), and the text of these records is published in the 
book entitled ‘“Linguaphone Conversational Course in 
French.” This book—together with supplementary material 
—may be obtained for $1.25 from the Department of Ex- 
tension. 


A review of the first part of the course is now being 
included in the supplementary material accompanying the 
text, so that new students may more readily catch up on 
lessons missed. 


And we should like this invitation to “listen” to be ex- 
tended to your interested friends—students, University 
graduates, business people—anyone! 


Bon Succés! 


The A.T.A. Magazine 
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LOCAL NEWS and Local Meetings 


NOTICE TO PRESS 
CORRESPONDENTS 


All local news items intended for 
publication in the March number of 
THE A.T.A. MAGAZINE must be in 
bp hands of the Editor by February 

st. 


AIRDRIE 


The organization meeting of the Airdrie Sub- 
local was heid in the Palliser Hotel, Ca:gary, on 
November 10 at 4 p.m. ‘the following ofiicers 
were elected: President, Miss Margaret Givens; 
Vice-President, Miss Betty Stuart; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Mayeil. 


ANDREW 


The Andrew Sub-local held its January meet- 
ing on the 31st. Uwing to uniavorable change in 
weather only a few members were present. 
This however did not prevent those present 
from proceeding with the meeting. Salary 
Schedules, Education Week and the Course in 
Psychology and Supervision of Reading were 
the topics discussed. A discussion on “The 
Piace of Engiish in Our Schools’ foilowed. 

A resolution tkat the Sub-local urge the es- 
tablishment of a Sunday bus service to Ed- 
monton once per month was passed. The Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Sub-local will be held on 
the Eighteenth. 


BEAVERLODGE-HYTHE 


‘the Beaverlodge-Hythe Sub-local met at 
Hythe on January 14th and a most successiul 
meevng was heid. President Grodeand was in 
the chair. No iess than 14 important items were 
on the agenda, and not oniy were they dis- 
patcLed within record time, but an excellent 
program was appreciated as weil. Uur district 
Councillor, Mr. H. L. King, spoke on Social 
Studies LI, and dealt with it from a standpoint 
ot approval and efficacy of our capicalistic 
system. Uur delegates tor the Easter Con- 
vention were elected, Mr. King and Mr. Nep- 
sted were the popuiar choice. However, a cer- 
tain amount ot uncertainty is connected with 
the last item mentioned, as both nominees are 
subject to the ratification of the centrai execu- 
tive. It was decided that during Educational 
Week, a 15-minute talk should be delivered 
over the radio on some suitable topic. Mr. G. 
K. Eggenberger was elected to attend to this. 
A discussion re the salary schedule for the 
Division took place. The next meeting was 
scheduled for February 11 and is to be Leld 
at Beaverlodge. Mrs. Grodeland served such a 
delicious lunch following the meeting that it 
was decided to continue the custom at all our 
meetings. The informal discussion following 
caused the pleasant evening to pass all too 
quickly. 


BELLIS 


The teachers of six schools met in Yuma 
School on January 13th. As the various com- 
mittees are still collaborating with the New 
Divisional Board of Trustees, little has come 
locally under consideration of the Sub-locals. 
The result of the evening’s business was: a 
candidate was selected to take the Reading 
Course at the Summer School—two alterna- 
tives were also considered. An_ Educational 
Week is to be observed between February 5th 
and February 12th. Each of the seven schools 
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M2684 (With Chauncey 


in the Sub-local is to hold an evening’s enter- 
tainment of film-fun-fancy, witk various local 
speakers footing the educational themes and 
elucidations. The programme starts at Bavilla 
School on Sunday the 5th and terminates at 
Bellis a week later. Until February 3rd, Auf 
Wiederzehen. 


BERWYN 


The January meeting of the Berwyn Sub-local 
held January 7th took the form of a business 
meeting. Arrangements are being made for a 
guest speaker at the February meeting to be 
held on the 4th. 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 


The January meeting of the Bon Accord-Gib- 
bons Sub-local was Leld in Gibbons on the 
evening of January 25th. The motion picture 
machine circuit was fully discussed and it was 
decided to include Willow Springs School in 
our next showing. Mr. Adams, our counci.lor, 
led a discussion on suggested salary schedule for 
the Sturgeon Division. The next meeting is to 
be held in the Bon Accord High School at 8:30 
pm. on February 22nd. Business of the next 
meeting will be: the selection of delegates for 
Easter convention, nominations for the gen- 
eral executive, and resolutions to be presented 
at the annual convention. All members are re- 
quested to be present. 


BONNYVILLE 


Tkis Sub-local held its meeting on the sec- 
ond Saturday of January. Interesting business 
discussions were carried on. The Book Reviews 
to be presented were postponed to a later date. 
Now, fellow teachers, don’t miss the next meet- 
ing which wiil be held on February 11th. This 
week being Educational Week we shall have 
Rev. Father Barbeau giving a lecture on 
“Adult Education”. 


BOW VALLEY 

The meeting of the Bow Valley Sub-local 
was held in Strathmore on January 17th. The 
teackers enjoyed several orchestral selections 
played by a number of Strathmore boys and 
girls trained by Father Leaver. The business 
section of the meeting centered around the fol- 
lowing topics. The Sports’ Meet is to be held 
in Carseland, Saturday, May 13, for the pur- 
pose of eliminating the competitors for the 
larger meet to be held in Strathmore two 
weeks later. Mr. Crowther introduced plans to 
take the school children to Calgary to see the 
King and Queen. During Educational Week, 
meetings are to be held in Strathmore on 
February 7th, and in Carseland on February 
9th. A report was given by Mr. R. E. Hoover, 
of Carseland, on the Executive Meeting of the 
A.T.A. held in Calgary Christmas week. The 
next meeting is to be held in Carseland on the 
21st of March. The lunch, served by the Strath- 
more teachers was enjoyed by all. 


BRUCE 


The Bruce Sub-local met on January 7th. The 
council representative gave a report of the 
meeting of the District council held in Decem- 
ber. It was decided to hold a joint concert on 
Friday 13th at which each school would present 
the best numbers from its Christmas Concert. 
The money raised by this is to go toward the 
expenses of the Spring Track Meet. After the 
adjournment of the business meeting Miss 
Bennett and Miss McDougall served a delicious 
lunch in which home-made ice cream met with 
a vociferous approval from all present. 


CALGARY WEST 


The first meeting of the Calgary West Sub- 
local for the year 1939 was held on January 7. 
It was decided to change the name to Twin 
Valley Sub-local. The main business of the 
meeting was the election of officers, the fol- 
lowing being elected: President, Mrs. Edwards; 
Vice-President, Mr. Hodges; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss M. Johnston; Press Correspondent, 
Miss J. Neame. Mr. Frickleton gave a brief 
talk on the importance of being adequately or- 
ganized. 


CALMAR 


The first regular meeting of the Calmar Sub- 
local was held in the Rose Hill School on De- 
cember 16. Due to Christmas preparations only 
a few members attended. The executive urges 
better attendance if the Local is to continue 
functioning successfully. Mr. C. Prycz, the pres- 
ident, presided. The matter which brought forth 
most discussion was that of eliminating the 
percentage cut of the present salary schedule. 
The meeting was unanimous in its criticism of 
the schedule. A resolution expressing our dis- 
satisfaction was to be forwarded to the Ex- 
ecutive of the Divisional Association. At the 
close of the meeting those present were enter- 
tained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. Pyrez. 
The hostess assisted by Miss Pyrez and Miss Gill 
served a very delightful lunch. Meetings are to 
be held on the third Saturday of each month in 
the Rose Hill School at 2:30 p.m. 


The regular montkly meeting of this Sub- 
local was held in the Rose Hill School on Jan- 
uary 21st. The main item of business was the 
drawing up of a programme for the month of 
February. Included in this programme is a talk 
to be given by Superintendent J. J. LeBlanc. 
Remember the date—February 18th. 


CAMROSE 


The monthly meeting of the Camrose Sub- 
local was held in the High School on January 
14th. Mr. R. Robertson presided. Tentative 
plans were arranged regarding Educational 
Week, after it had been decided that an at- 
tempt be made to foster a program in the 
local churches, service clubs, newspaper, and 
our own organization. Following the business 
meeting, Mr. C. McCleary gave an interesting 
report on the Conference meeting held in Ca!- 
gary during the Christmas vacation. 


CASTOR LOCAL ASSOCIATION No. 47 


At the Teachers’ Convention held at Coro- 
nation last October, the Castor Local Associ- 
ation No. 47 was organized with the following 
slate of officers: President, Mr. Ray Butterfield, 
Coronation; Vice-President, Mr. Chester Sor- 
enson, Castor; Secretary, Miss Roxabelle Reede, 
Coronation; Press Correspondent, Mr. Walter 
Ekman, Coronation. 

In support of the Castor Local Association, 
there has since been organized the following 
five Sub-locals: 

1. Coronation Sub-local: President, Mr. P. 
Page; Vice-President, Mr. Walter Ekman; Sec- 
retary-Treas., Miss Roxabelle Reede; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss R. Mayhew; Councillor, Mr. 
R. Butterfield. Meetings: First Saturday of every 
month. 

2. Castor Sub-local: President, J. Ellingson; 
Vice-President, Miss M. Harper; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. G. Tomlinson; Councillor, Mr. 
E. L. Smith. Meetings: First Tuesday of each 
month. 

8. Bulwark Sub-local: President, Mr. H. 
Baker; Vice-President, Miss P. N. Lewis, Brown- 
field; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. I. Hewitt; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. H. Baker. Meetings: First Saturday 
of each month. 

4. Byemoor-Endiang Sub-local: President, 
Miss B. Newton, Endiang; Vice-President, Miss 
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L. Peacock, Byemoor; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
Donald Stevens, Byemoor; Counciilor, Mr. F. 
Willis, Byemoor. Meetings: Second Saturday at 
Byemoor; fourth Saturday at Endiang. 

5. Halkirk Sub-local: President, Mr. L. De- 
war; Vice-President, Mr. D. Milton; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss M. Atkinson; Councillor, Mr. 
P. a Meetings: Second Saturday of each 
month. 


Salary Schedule Committee: Mr. R. Butter- 
field, Coronation; Mr. Howard Baker, Bulwark; 
Miss W. Donovan, Bulwark. 


CLANDONALD-DEWBERRY 


This Sub-local held its monthly meeting at 
the Harewood School. 

Correspondence regarding the “Reading 
Course” at next Summer School session was 
dealt with, then nominations, resolutions and 
delegates for Easter Convention were care- 
fully discussed and voted on so that our Ver- 
milion Local Executive would have ample op- 
portunity to adopt or reject them. 

The feasibility of reorganizing local and cen- 
tral track meets in Vermilion School District No. 
25 to correspond with Sub-locals was considered 
and Mr. Richardson was asked to discuss this 
with the Local Executive and tke present 
Track Meet Executive. The secretary was also 
instructed to get in touch with the Depart- 
ment of Health to arrange for pictures and 
lectures on Social Hygiene. If possible we will 
have one given in Clandonald and one in Dew- 
berry. Our musical syllabus committee then 
gave their report. This was very satisfactory as 
everything was done. A complete syllabus and 
copies of recitations and solos including music 
are now available. These will be sent to all 
members whose fees are paid. Others may re- 
ceive them at once by sending a fee of 50c 
to the Secretary, H. C. White, Clandonald. 

It was decided to hold our Festival this year 
at Clandonald and alternate with Dewberry 
hereafter. The date is set for May 19th. Entries 
must be in to the Secretary of the Sub-local 
by May 5th (before if possible). A committee 
to carry out this Festival was then appointed. 
It consists of Mr. Mead, Sister Gabriel, Mr. S. 
Brimacombe and Mr. H. White. Suggestions re- 
garding funds and adjudications were then 
given to this committee. 

The next meeting was left to the discretion 
of Mr. Richardson. All members will receive 
written notice of the date. A general discussion 
(and even a few “motions”) continued while 
we partook of a hearty lunck which was served 
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CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


by Mrs. Finlay and her daughter. Votes of 
thanks were given to our Syilabus Committee 
and to our kind hostess. It was well after dark 
when the meeting adjourned and we started 
the long journey home. However, everyone pres- 
ent was well satisfied with the work accom- 
plished, will be present next meeting, and hope 
others make a special effort to be present. 


COALDALE 


The meeting of tke Coaldale Sub-local was 
held at Coaldale on January 10. ‘there was a 
very encouraging attendance of teachers. The 
Sub-local is trying to make its meetings more 
valuable by studying the problems confronting 
the teacher in following the new course of 
studies. Mr. Eiliot began a series of talks last 
meeting when he spoke on the topic “Pupil In- 
terest”. His talk was followed by an interest- 
ing discussion. At this meeting Mr. MacKenzie 
spoke on the topic “Problems in Mathematics.” 
It was suggested by some members of the 
meeting that more discussion might be in- 
duced by having prepared questions placed in 
tke hands of the group thus enabling them to 
come better prepared for the discussion. It was 
also suggested that model lessons should be 
taught as in class for the benefit of the group. 
These suggestions were adopted. Following the 
meeting a program of games was enjoyed by 
all. The evening was concluded with a lovely 
ev served at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J 

ite. 


COALHURST 


The January meeting of the Coalhurst Teach- 
ers’ Institute and A.T.A. Sub-local was held in 
Nobleford on January 19tk at 8 pm. The 
chief item of business was the presentation of 
reports of delegates from this Sub-local to the 
Local of the Lethbridge School Division No. 7. 
These interesting reports, particularly those 
dealing with salary schedules, were fully dis- 
cussed and recommendations to be presented 
at future meetings of the Lethbridge Local 
were outlined. Resolutions to be presented at 
the Annual Easter Convention were next for- 
mulated. School Fair work and Education Week 
were also discussed. At the close of the business 
meeting several reels of motion pictures were 
shown and enjoyed. A social hour followed 
during wkich a delicious lunch was served by 
the Nobleford staff, and games were played. 
The next meeting will be held in Diamond 


City on Thursday, February 16th at 8 p.m. 
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CYPRESS 


The monthly meeting of the Cypress local 
was held in the Assinaboia Hotel on December 
28tk, 1988. Following a short business meeting, 
a very entertaining programme was presented. 
‘the sing-song, which Miss A. Murray accompa- 
nied, was “:ustily’” enjoyed, the male members 
present lending a forceful background. The 
“amateur” programme brought quite a few 
out of their shell. Those who did not take part 
in the amateur programme were “trapped” by 
“Professor Quiz’. A “Diary’’ game was also en- 
joyed, the results being very odd in some cases. 
Ail in all, the afternoon was enjoyed by those 
present and it is to be hoped we have more 
like it. 


DAYSLAND 


The regular meeting of the Daysland Sub- 
local was held at the Daysland School on Jan- 
uary 14. Mr. Condon presented a report on 
the achievements of the committee re salary 
schedules. The local festival was discussed and 
a committee appointed to take charge of this. 


DELIA-CRAIGMYLE 


The regular monthly meeting of the Delia- 
Craigmyle Sub-local was held in the Delia 
sckool on December 10th. Mr. Bieber and Mr. 
Nicholl who had attended a meeting in Drum- 
heller, representative of all the teachers in the 
Drumhelier larger unit, gave an account of the 
meeting. Nine teachers had been nominated and 
would be voted on. Five of these would form a 
committee to contact the central board in Jan- 
uary re Salary Schedules. Music in the schools 
was the topic discussed after the business meet- 
ing ended. Lunch was served by Miss Nelson 
and Mrs. Chase. The January meeting will be 
held in Craigmyle school. 


The Delia-Craigmyle Sub-local met in the 
Craigmyle School on January 14th. After the 
business of the meeting was disposed of the 


president, Mr. Cuthbertson, gave a well pre- 
pared and instructive talk on “Remedial En- 
glish” in the intermediate grades. Inspector 


Jonason of Hanna, always a welcome guest, 
was present and led the discussion on the topic 
of the afternoon at the conclusion of the 
speaker’s address. The Craigmyle teachers were 
hostesses during the much enjoyed tea FLour. 
At the next meeting held in Delia on February 
llth there is to be an open forum on social 
Studies in all the grades. 






DERWENT 


Since the re-organization in early September, 
the Derwent Sub-local has been holding its 
meetings regularly once a month. Meetings are 
held alternately in Derwent and some central 
point in “The North”. Twenty teackers are en- 
rolled, of which, to the disappointment of the 
unmarried teachers, only one _ lady-teacher. 
However, that’s enough to make the men teach- 
ers take off their hats during the meetings. 

Some of the important topics of the meet- 
ings were: Book Review—tke Japanese Lan- 
guage; A Visit to New York and Eastern Can- 
ada; Current Events—Czechoslovakia; Social 
Studies in Division Two, and others. Joint ses- 
sions with Myrnam local were held in Myrnam 
and Derwent respectively and followed by a 
social function. Another item of importance in 
our agenda is the School Fair which will be held 
in Derwent early in the fall, Extensive planning 
and informational research is carried on, that 
which gives the secretary plenty of work in 
correspondence and more than one headache. 

Finally, the members of our local are worry- 
ing as to the nature of the resolutions to be 
prepared for the A.G.M. and how to word 
them. The correspondent will give you a 
starter: the first word is ‘“‘Whereas” and you 
fill in the rest. 


DONALDA-RED WILLOW 


The Donalda-Red Willow Sub-local held its 
regular meeting in Red Willow at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Paulson. A discussion of salary 
schedule was followed by planning what could 
be done during Education Week. It was de- 
cided to have something special in every school 
as far as possible, sometime during the week. 
Luneh was served by Mrs. Paulson. The next 
meeting will be held on February 20th in 
Donalda. 





EDSON 


A meeting of the Edson Sub-local was held in 
the Edson school on January 21. Officers elect- 
ed for the ensuing year were: President, Mr. G. 
Grover; Vice-President, Mr. H. Dakin; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss O. Little; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss L. Blasius. Mr. R. Scott was 
present and outlined the work of the com- 
mittee on compiling a new report card as well 
as a permanent record for pupils of the div- 
ision. Mr. E. Stirling gave a demonstration and 
talk on pastel crayon work in art. A discus- 
sion on extra-curricular activities was led by 
Mr. Stonehauker of Pine Grove School. After 
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the business of the meeting, lunch was served. 
The next meeting of the organization will be 
held in the Edson School on February 25. 


FORESTBURG 


The regular meeting of the Forestburg Sub- 
local was held on January 7th atthe home of 
Mr. and Mrs. McLeod. The business of the 
meeting was generally devoted to discussion 
of a program for Education Week. Miss Cald- 
well, Mr. Smith and Mr. Birdsell were appoint- 
ed as a committee to make arrangements for 
suck a program to be held Friday, February 3. 
Miss Thora Magee gave a very interesting paper 
on the Pasadena School of Dramatics. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, a delicious lunch 
was served by Mrs. McLeod. The next meeting 
va be held at the school on February 4th at 

:30 p.m. 


FORT SASKATCHEWAN 


The teachers of Fort Saskatchewan and Dis- 
trict held a meeting on January 18th at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. R. Deane. The early part 
of the meeting took the form of a social eve- 
ning. After a delicious lunch was served by the 
hostess, Mrs. Deane, the business of tke meeting 
was discussed. Owing to the absence of Mr. 
Griffin the Book Review on “The Citadel” which 
was to have been presented was postponed 
until the February meeting. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


The last regular meeting of the Grande 
Prairie Sub-local was quite well attended. 
Resolutions for the consideration of Alberta 
teachers at the Easter Convention were dis- 
eussed. Candidates for the officers of the Cen- 
tral Executive were nominated: for President, 
Dr. M. E. LaZerte; for Vice-President, Dr. C. 
Sansom; for District Representative, Mr. H. 
T. Sparby. Two delegates for the convention 
were also chosen. All these recommendations 
are to be presented to tke District Executive 
for its consideration. Following the completion 
of this business the subject of Tests and Test- 
ing was continued. Teachers were asked to sub- 
mit to the Secretary the results of the number 
work tests conducted in their schools. 


HANNA 


The Hanna Sub-local held its regular month- 
ly meeting January 7th in the Home Econom- 
ics Room. A varied and enjoyable program 
was presented consisting of a talk by Mrs. H. 
Anderson on “The Mink Industry in Alberta”, 
a P. T. Demonstration from the Intermediate 
School instructed by Mr. T. Townsend and a 
number of school “Howlers” given by Miss J. 
Golley. A business meeting followed wherein 
arrangements were made to Lave the Febru- 
ary meeting take the form of a luncheon. Miss 
F. Meadows, Mr. R. Ringdahl and Mr. R. 
Hanna were chosen as the entertainment com- 
mittee for that meeting. Further particulars 
will be announced later. Refreshments were 
served at the close of the business meeting. 


HARDISTY 


The Hardisty Sub-local held their meeting 
on January 5th at the High School. A lively ex- 
change of teaching metkods took place, with all 
members participating in the discussion. <A 
brief discussion of the new proposed salary 
schedule concluded the meeting. The next meet- 
ing: Date, February 4; Place, Hardisty High 
School; Business, Report of Salary Schedule 
Committee; Programme, All teachers will kind- 
ly bring any material completed pertaining to 
Division 2 Social Studies or Enterprise Work. 
An enlightening exchange of ideas is antici- 
pated; Social, the meeting will be followed by 
a lunch. All members are asked to be present. 


INNISFAIL 


Shortly before Christmas an_ organization 
meeting of the Innisfail Sub-local was held in 
tke Innisfail High School for the purpose of 
allying ourselves with the Red Deer Local, as 
we are now part of the Red Deer Division, and 
no longer affiliated with the Olds Inspectorate, 
as formerly. The meeting elected the following 
slate of officers: President, Mr. Dave Ure, In- 
nisfail; Vice-President, Miss Beth Donovan, 
Fairland; Past President, Mr. E. W. Willis. In- 
nisfail; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Jack Pollock, 
Innisfail; Press Correspondent, E. C. Chute, 
Little Red Deer; District Councillor, Dave Ure. 
Another meeting will be held in the near fu- 
ture to discuss important matters pertaining 
to Divisional organization, and a larger attend- 
ance is hoped for. 


LETHBRIDGE NORTHERN 

The January meeting of the Lethbridge Nor- 
thern Sub-local was held at Shaughnessy on 
Tkursday, January 5th at 8 o’clock. The meet- 
ing opened with the president, Mr. Smith in 
the chair. Miss Kunst was acting secretary. 
The major portion of the business section of 
the meeting concerned itself with the forth- 
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coming drama and music festivals to be held 
in the early spring. A Lethbridge Northern local 
festival will be held prior to the festival in 
Lethbridge for the purpose of selecting tke two 
or three best entries for each class. Commit- 
tees appointed te take care of the loca! fes- 
tival were a finance committee and an arrang- 
ing committee for each of drama and music. 
The finance committee consists of Mr. King, 
Mr. Baldwin and Miss Newton. The arranging 
committee for the drama consists of Miss Mor- 
rissey, Miss Livingstone and Mr. Candy. The 
arranging committee for the local festival of 
music consists of Mr. Moore, Miss Kunst and 


Miss Oliver. The drama and music committees 
are anxious to hear from the various schools 
that will be making entries as soon as possible 
in order that a time-table may be drawn up 
and that the finance committee may take 
whatever arrangements they find necessary. It 
was decided that local entries could hardly be 
accepted unless they were in the hands of the 
proper committee by March 17. 

The next meeting will be held in Picture 
Butte and will take the form of a theatre party. 
It is hoped that as many members as possible 
will be in attendance in order to make this one 
kuge success. Let’s see you there, eh? The 
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motion to adjourn was made by Miss Johnston 
and seconded by Miss Ober. The remainder of 
the meeting was spent pleasantly in playing 
games under the direction of the Picture Butte 
teachers and in partaking of the delicious and 
bounteous repast graciously provided by the 
staff of the Shaughnessy school. 


MACLEOD 


The regular meeting of the Macleod Sub- 
local was held at the school on January 2Ist. 
Tke routine business was transacted and then 
Mr. S. Lantinga, the chairman, read the report 
from the Caigary meeting of the Association. 
Miss M. Armer was elected to act on the local 
committee on Salary Schedules to be presented 
to the Divisional Boards. Miss Bessie Welch 
gave a paper on “Music in the Schools” and a 
discussion regarding the subjects then took 
place. Refreshments were served. The next 
meeting is to take place in Macleod on Feb- 
ruary 11th. 


NEWBROOK 


On December 17th a meeting of teachers of 
Newbrook and vicinity was held in Newbrook 
Sckool for the purpose of organizing a Sub- 
local of the Smoky Lake Local. The following 
teachers were appointed to the executive of 
the Newbrook Sub-local: President and Coun- 
cillor, Mr. J. W. Puchalik, Darling School; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Mary A. M. Crawford, 
Newbrook School; Press Correspondent, Miss 
Katherine Siren, Wislaw School. Members of 


the Smoky Lake A.T.A. were in attendance and 
gave interesting talks on the work of the A. 
T.A. 


OLDS 


A meeting of the Olds Sub-local of the A. 
T.A. was held in the Olds school on December 
10th. Mr. X. P. Crispo gave a very interesting 
and instructive talk on tke Olds School Divi- 
sion which will go into effect in January. Miss 
M. Powell, with the co-operation of the Inter- 
mediate pupils of the Olds school gave a 
demonstration of methods in teaching music. 
A short talk on Music Appreciation accompa- 
nied this. Mr. Bill Holeton was chosen as Dis- 
trict Representative to take the place of Mr. 
Ed Wiggins who was elected President of the 
Olds District A.T.A. at the Teachers’ Conven- 
tion. The next meeting is to take tke form of a 
Question Box and a display by all the teachers 
of any work which they have done or are doing 
in Grades 1 and 2. All teachers are asked to co- 
operate in this to make it of real value to 
everyone. At the close of the meeting an en- 
joyable lunch was served by Misses Nan Tag- 
gart and Kathleen Rear. 


RADWAY 


The January meeting of the Radway Sub- 
local was held in Mazeppa School on Saturday, 
January 14. Mr. Buxton, the President, conduct- 
ed a discussion on negotiation of salary 
schedules, and on organization of a proposed 
Track Meet for the Sub-local. It was de- 
cided that the Sub-local should sponsor a 
dance in the Community Hall on January 27th, 
and a committee was appointed to arrange this. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


The January meeting of the Redwater-Opal 


Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. Bill 
Wynnychuk. A major portion of the time was 
devoted to the handling of different class- 
room problems. A lively discussion followed. 
The teachers of this Sub-local have experienced 
a difficulty in obtaining suitable films from the 
Department of Extension and the secretary was 
asked to write to the A.T.A. in regard to this 
matter. At the close of the meeting an enjoy- 
able lunch was served by Mrs. B. Wynnychuk. 


RYLEY 

The members of the Ryley Sub-local met in 
Ryley on January 21. After the business meet- 
ing Miss Nora Findlay gave a display and talk 
on Enterprise Education. This was followed by 
a group discussion. 


STETTLER 

The officers elected for the Stettler Sub-local 
in December were as follows: President, L. 
Hall, Big Valley; Vice-President, C. Erickson, 
Donalda; Secretary-Treasurer, S. Paulson, Red 
Willow; Press Correspondent, M. Mackie, Stett- 
ler. Salary Schedule committee is as follows: 
R. Patrick. Erskine; L. Hall, Big Valley; T. 
Fletcher, Stettler. If any Sub-local has elected 
new councillors or representatives on the ex- 
ecutive please notify S. Paulson, Red Willow. 
Any teachers not affiliated with Sub-locals 
please notify S. Paulson, Red Willow, at once. 


STONY PLAIN 

A meeting of tke Executive of the Stony 
Plain Sub-local was held on December 10 in 
the Masonic Temple, Edmonton. Miss Jean 
Warr, president, presided. A discussion of the 
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minutes of the Round Table Conference held 
November 11th arose resulting in the drawing 
up of a new questionnaire to be sent out. 
After much deliberation the members agreed 
on a salary schedule. Miss Warr was chosen 
as President and Mrs. Pruse Secretary of the 
Negotiating Committee. Either Miss Warr or 
Mr. Miller of Stony Plain was to meet the Div- 
isional Board who were meeting on the 16th 
in Edmonton or in Stony Plain. The mem- 
bers of the Negotiating Committee were to 
compile facts regarding salaries and living ex- 
penses, mill rates and assessments to be used 
as references in talks with the Divisional Board. 


A meeting of the Stony Plain Local Teach- 
ers’ Association executive was held on January 
7th for the purpose of nominating a new ne- 
gotiating committee. The question of fees for 
teachers not in the division was discussed. The 
motion was carried that teachers within the 
division pay a fee of $2.50 while those outside 
would pay $2.00. A slate was drawn up for a 
new negotiating committee. Tke ballot was to 
be sent out to individual teachers within the 
local by the central office. The new slate con- 


, sisted of: Miss J. Warr, Mr. F. Millar, Mrs. E. 


Osbaldeston, Mr. W. Bevington, Mr. Wm. Tana- 
siuk and Mr. F. Eichenlaub. 


STRATHMORE 


A general meeting of the newly organized 
Strathmore Divisional Local was held in the 
Calgary Public Library on December 10th. The 
meeting was called by the executive to discuss 
local constitution and salary schedule. A con- 
stitution was adopted and a basis laid for ne- 
gotiations with the school board on the ques- 
tion of salary. Inspector Wilson attended the 
meeting and was able to clarify the discussion. 
Mr. Calhoun, the librarian, who was to address 
the teackers was, unfortunately, unable to be 
present. Mr. S. H. Crowther, president of the 
Local, presided. 


STROME 

The Strome Sub-local of the A.T.A. was re- 
organized at Killam on October 7th. Officers 
elected were: President, Mr. C. Sprague; Vice- 
President, Mr. C. Berry; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss D. Tylosky; Press Correspondent, Mrs. 
Pearl M. Ritz; District Association Councillor, 
Mr. C. Merta. At the November meeting of 
the Strome Sub-local it was decided that fu- 
ture meetings would be held on the first Sat- 
urday of each month at 2:30 p.m. in the 
Strome School. Salary schedules and visual in- 
struction were discussed. Tke December meet- 
ing was a short business meeting. 


THORHILD 


On December 14th the Egremont Sub-local 
met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. J. Anglin in 
Egremont to elect officers for the coming year. 
The following were elected: President, Walter 
Chaba; Vice-President, Miss Annie Koziuk; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Mr. E. J. Anglin; Press Cor- 
respondent, Miss P. Kucher. Various school 
problems were discussed. It was suggested that 
for future meetings teachers bring suggest- 
ions, problems and material for a round table 
discussion on Social Studies. It was decided 
that Mr. Anglin be authorized as the official 
representative of the Sub-local to take the 
course in Psychology and Supervision of Read- 
ing. Future meetings will be held on the sec- 
ond Saturday of eack month at 2 p.m. with 
the exception of January, which is to be on 
the 21st. 


THORSBY 

The January meeting of the Tkorsby Sub- 
local was held at the home of G. R. Mealing 
on January 21st. A discussion of the possibil- 
ities for Education Week (February 5 to 11) 
occupied the greater part of the meeting. At 
the close of the meeting the hostess, Mrs. Meal- 
ing, served lunch. The February meeting prom- 
ises to be one of the higklights of the year. 
Members please note that it will be on Febru- 
ary 18th at the home of G. R. Mealing, at the 
close of which the teachers will journey to 
Centre Lodge school where they will be enter- 
tained by Miss A. Moyer. All members are cor- 
dially invited. 


THREE HILLS-TROCHU 

The Three Hills-Trochu Sub-local met on 
December 17th in the Trochu High School. A 
very interesting talk on the early history of 
Trochu was given by Mrs. Ferguson. A short 
play under the direction of Bob Roberts was 
then thoroughly enjoyed. After this a delight- 
ful lunck: was served. 


TOMAHAWK 


The Tomahawk Sub-local held their fourth 
meeting at the home of Mrs. F. Duckett on 
January T7tk. Following the business meeting, 
the members indulged in a lively discussion of 
the Salary Schedule as drawn up for the new 


Stony Plain Division wkich came into being on 
January ist. Ideas on music and enterprise 
were also exchanged. The members present had 
an enjoyable meeting. Lunch was served by 
Miss Evelyn Bond, assisted by Mrs. F. Duckett. 


VETERAN 

The teachers of the Veteran Sub-local held 
their regular monthly meeting at the home of 
Mr. T. McDonald. It was decided to omit the 
February meeting. After a brief business ses- 
sion, Mr. T. McDonald gave a splendid paper on 
“Social Studies” and afterwards ably conducted a 
discussion period, to the satisfaction of all pres- 
ent. The meeting adjourned after lunch, wkich 
was served by Mr. McDonald with Miss M. 
Stewart and Miss A. Price assisting. 


The Veteran Sub-local held their second mest- 
ing on December 10th. Having neglected to 
choose a Councillor at our previous meeting, 
the members now unanimously voted that Mr. 
McDonald represent them in this office. Miss 
Berry was chosen as nominee on the slate of 
delegates to be elected for the Easter Conven- 
tion representation. Miss Price informed us of 
the summer school course that was being offered 
in “The Psychology and Supervision of Read-/ 
ing.” All those interested should register at 
onee. After the business had been dispensed 
with, Miss Berry gave a very interesting and 
helpful talk on the teaching of English in Pub- 
lic Schools. Lunch was served at the close of 
the meeting. 


WILLINGDON 

List of officers for 1938-39: President, Mr. 
L. W. Kunelius; Vice-President, Mr. P. Iftody; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. N. W. Svekla; Pro- 
gramme Committee, Miss V. Olynyk, Miss P. 
Zaharick.uk, Mr. G. Rucheran; Press Correspon- 
dent, Miss T. Kalancha. 

The regular December meeting of tke Wil- 
lingdon Sub-local was held at the home of Miss 
Zaharichuk. In the course of the regular busi- 
ness, Mr. Svekla gave his report on the meet- 
ing with the Divisional Board. The committee in 
whose hands the study group idea was left, 
then gave the proposed outline for the organ- 
ization of this group. The subject selected was 
“Systems of Governments.” The first topic is 
“The Greater Democracies” led by Mr. Rogers, 
January 21. (2) The “Small Democracies”, led 
by Mr. Kunelius, January 28; (3) “Germany and 
Nazism” led by Mr. Svekla, February 4th; (4) 
“Italy and Fascism” led by Mr. Iftody, February 
25th; (5) “Russia and Communism” led by Miss 
Zaharichuk, March 11th. At the end of that 
period a general discussion will follow. The very 
interesting meeting was topped off with enter- 
tainment in the lighter vein arranged for by 
Miss Zaharichuk. 


WASKATENAU 

The Waskatenau members of the A.T.A. (Al- 
berta Teacher Adventurers as one little girl in- 
terpreted it) held their January meeting on the 
7tk at the home of Miss G. Simpson. The mem- 
bers present planned to have speakers at each 
meeting until May. Arrangements were made 
for a meeting to be held in Waskatenau on 
January 18, for the purpose of organizing a 
School Fair Executive. They decided to invite 
the Radway teachers to the February meeting 
which will be held in the school. Plans are 
being made for a banquet and dance to be held 
in Waskatenau sometime in May. After the 
meeting a delicious lunch was served by the 
Lostesses Gertrude Simpson and Margaret 
Lawrence. 


YOUNGSTOWN 

The regular meeting of the Sub-!ocal was 
held at the Youngstown School on January 7tk. 
Following the regular business meeting a dis- 
cussion of visual education took place, the 
meeting decided to investigate the possibility of 
obtaining visual education for the schools. of 
the local. A study group was formed and the 
topics for discussion were left to the choice of 
members. The next meeting of the Local to be 
held at the Youngstown School on February 4. 


FAIRVIEW 

The Fairview teachers met in the new Fair- 
view High School for their regular monthly 
meeting on January 14th. Due to the large 
amount of business to be transacted the dis- 
cussion period was held over until the February 
meeting. A constitution for the Fairview Sub- 
local was adopted. Plans were made for a 
meeting of the District Local at which a con- 
stitution for the same will be drawn up. Miss 
Dorothy Pruden was elected councillor, to rep- 
resent tke Fairview Sub-local in the District 
Local. A number of other items of business 
were discussed. The next meeting of the Fair- 
view Sub-local will be held in the Fairview 
Public School on February 4th. The Sub-local 
will meet on the first Saturday of each month. 
at 2:30 p.m. All teachers are requested to re- 
serve this day and attend the meetings as reg- 
ularly as possible. 
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VALENTINES 


Send for circular which includes Cut-outs, 
Cards, Seals, Serviettes, etc. 


Ready-Made Evhetidtits 


Send for circular which gives list of enter- 
prises, valuable aids and helps. 


* * & 
Highway Answers, Grades III to VI. 
Mathematic Answers, Books I and II. 
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Moyer School Supplies Limited 


(Since 1884) 
Canada’s School Furnishers 


EDMONTON -~ ALBERTA 


In order to adequately carry out the variety of 
activities demanded by the New Programme of 
Studies it is absolutely essential that a Movable 
Type of Pupil’s Desk be installed in your school. 
Our Model “W” Chair Desk, being movable, is 
now recognized as being of the correct type of 
desk to meet these new requirements. See that your 
children enjoy the flexibility provided by the in- 
stallation of Model ‘‘W” Chair Desks. 


See our new No. 54, 1938-39 Catalogue for full 
description and freight-paid prices. 


Our New No. 54 Catalogue also contains a wealth 
of new material of inestimable value to teachers 
and should not be overlooked. 


General Shop Woodworking, postpaid 
This book presents the fundamental practices 
of elementary woodworking and is designed to 
provide instruction for Junior and Senior high 
school shop courses. 

General Shop Metal Work, postpaid 
In this book four kinds of metal work are 
treated. Excellent drawings and _ illustrations 
make the material clear. 


General Shop Electricity, postpaid 
The work in this book may be given as a unit 
on the general shop course and adequate con- 
structional data is to be found. 





QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO 


Ninety-Ninth Session Opens September, 1939 
Summer Session 1939, Opens July 3rd 


Situated in the oldest city in Ontario; 30 modern buildings; annual registration about 4,300; 
health insurance provided during session; placement office gives free service to graduates. 


DEGREE COURSES in Arts, Commerce, Applied Science, and Medicine. 
Students preparing for admission are advised to write for a list of scholarships and prizes 
and note the nine valuable Provincial Scholarships at Senior Matriculation level. 


EXTRAMURAL WORK in Arts and Commerce up to 4 courses yearly available to students over 
21. It is possible to get a pass degree in Arts or to complete three years of an Honours 
Course through extramural and Summer School study. 


Ask for a copy of Queen’s in Pictures 





Dr. Me. E.- Lazerte, 
11014 - 80 Ave., 


UNDERWOOD GIVES YOU 
A new HIGH in speed and durability 


---a new LOW in day-to-day typing cost! 


From every angle, the new streamlined 
Underwood “Master” is the world’s most ad- 
vanced typewriter. Note how its action is sealed 
for quieter operation . . . for protection against 
dust and dirt. 


Dual Touch Tuning, Cushioned Typing, 
Champion Keyboard and a host of other time 
and money saving features—18 in all—make 
the ‘‘Master” a faster, more efficient Underwood. 


In scores of training schools the new, amag- 
ing inbuilt durability of the “Master” is reduc- 
ing typewriter upkeep cost to a record low. 
Profit by its outstanding performance in your 
school. Have a demonstration today; no obliga- 
tion. 


The New 


UNDERWOOD “Master” 


Made in Canada by Underwood Elliott Fisher Limited. Branches in al) Canadian cities. J. J. Seitz, President; J. L. Seitz, Vice-President. 








